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ABSTRACT ■ , ' . 

Intended for English teachers and administrators 
involved in curriculum design, this monograph describes the Language 
Learning Project, an investigation into current school practices in 
the teaching of English language in the Australian junior secondary 
school^ with particular reference to teaching directed toward the 
attainment of language competence. Following an introduotion to the 
project, the report is presented in two parts. The .first part uses > 
the data from the case study schools to provide an< overview of 
currentr curriculum practices in the teaching of English language in 
the junior ^secondary school: The second part examinei^ the 
applicability of the concept of curriculum style to English language 
instruction, and develops a typology of curriculum style based on 
current practices in the case study schools. The teacher and student 
instruments used in the study are appended. (HTH) 
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English giveth us great occasion to the right use of matter and manner, 
being indeed capable of any' excellent exercising of it.' I know some will say^' 
that it is a mingled languag^ ' And why not so much the better, taking the 
best of both the other? AnotKer will say it^anteth Gcammar, Nay, truly it 
hath that praise, that it wanteth hot Gram maf, for Grammar it might have, 
but it need&vnot; being so easy of itself and so void of those cumbersome 
differences^of Cases, Genders, Moods, and Tenses, which I think was a piece 
of the Tower of Babylon's curse, that a man should be put to school to learn 
his mother tongue. 

-Sir Philip Sidney: Apologie for Poetrie (1595) 




INTRODUCTION 

At the core of the debate on the school curriculum lies a poverty of information. While 
it is relatively easy to get advice on what schools should be doing, it is a good deal 
harder to get reliable information on what they are doing, and harder still to place that 
information in the context of curriculum change. T^jere wa^ a time* when the school 
curriculum was larg^y defined, at least in' its planned form, by detAed syllabuses,- 
centrally prescribed and centr^Uy monitored; arid, while creative teachers frequently 
managed to /introduce innovative efements, by and large the school curriculum was 
readily accessible and readily understoo 

But those conditions no longer dperate. The increasing devolution of responsibility 
for the curriculum to the schools tjjlonselves, coupled with the tendency for syllabus 
statements, where they still exist, to take the form of general guidelines or' frameworks 
capable of, and often encouraging/ a variety of interpretations, has created a climate 
wh^re change is not only possible but inevitable; and while change has almost certainly 
been less dramatic than the popular imagination would have it, there is a good deal more 
diversity in the curriculum both within and ^etwedn schools than was common in the 
past. If we are to understand this diversity and the nature of the changes that have 
taken place, there is a need for research which undertakes the task of documenting and 
analysing the school curriculum not as it appears in the syllabus guidelines and the 
subject association journals but as it occurs in practice in the schools; 

T he Origins of the Study . 

i 

The research project reported here had its origins* in an earlier study, Cwrrxcvlum Style 
and Social Learning (Piper, .1979) which set out Jto provide just such a mapping of the 
curriculum in, social education.' The study/^as carried out by* means of case studies of 20 
Victorian and New South Wales sclroolsf^elected with a view to providing as wide a range 
of approachesio th^ curriculum in social education as possible.' As a result ot that study 
• it was possible to develop a typologj/.of oifrriculum style based on the actual practice of^ 
the case' ^tudy schools.' Not. surprisingly; questions were raised about the usefulness of 
the typology as an analytical and^classificatory device in area^ of the curriculum other 
than social education. Was it peculiar to social education^ or did it have a more general 
application to the wider currriculum? And, if so, what sorts of modifications would be 
necessary to make it more widely applicable?- 

At the same ti;ne the standards debelte had produced considerable community and 
educational interest in 'the teaching of English' language in the schools. While much of 
the debate was ill-infor'fnea, and some of^it scurrilous, it did stem in the main from A 
genuine concern, and a recognition of the central i^hportance of language education in 
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living and learning, and this in turn led to a growing interest in core curriculum. Of the 



.readily justifiable is a functional conception of the core as that learning which will give 
students a'^measure of control over their own lives and their own life-choices and enable 



It was in the context of these ongoing concerns that the Language Learning Project Was 
conceived. The project was concerned with an investigation into current school 
practices in the teaching of English language in the junior secondary school, with 
particular reference , to . teaching directed towards the attainment of language 
competence. The aims of the study wefe: * ^ - 

1 to map the range of approaches to the teaching of English language in Australian 
junior secondary schools; 

2 to determine the relevance of the concept of curric^ilum style to the English 
language • curriculum, and to determine what modifications, if any, would be 
required to develop a typology of curriculum style suited to the English language 
area; and * ' 

3 to explore the variety of viewpoints amongst English language teachers as to what 
constitutes language competence^ 

The* study was carried out by meahs of case studies of 25 schools in New South 
Wales, Victoria, and the Australian Capital Territory.' Both quantitative and qualitative 
techniques were employed in gathering data for the study, and. an attempt was made to 
bring together three different perspeffives - those of the teacher, the student, and the 
outside observer Uhe researcher) -» on three different aspects of the curriculum in 
English langupige: the ideal curriculum^ or what ought to be taught; the planned 
curriculufUy or what it is intended to teach; and the operative curriculum, or what is 
actually perceived lo be taught in practice. The study is essentially concerned with the 
educational process, with what goes on in schools, rather than with the more traditional 
emphasis on outcomes. It does not seek to be evaluative in nature, but rather to identify 
and analyse the* variety of approaches to the teaching of English language currently 
employed in Australian junior secondary classrooms, and to explore their consequences 
for the kind of language education that students receive. 



many conceptions of core curriculum advanced in the current, debate, perhaps the most 
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The Case Study Schob ls 

The case study schools were selected wiVh a view to providing as wide a range of 
approaches to the curriculum in English language as possible. Clearly a simple random 
sample of schools was unlikely to provide the desired range of approaches, and use was 
made of the experience gained in the earlier Social Learning Project in selecting an 
appropriate case study sample. ' A number of schools- from the earlier study was^ included 
in the sample on the basis of data already collected on general curriculum aims and 
school philosophy, and these were augmented by schools identified' through ccyisultatioft 
with people with an intimate knowledge Qf schools in New South Wales^ Victoria, and the 
Australian Capital Territory, specifically people involved in English language curriculum 
development, teacher educators, and curriculum consultants. While the primary 
criterion ior selection was the creation of a sample of schools covering the- desired wide 
range of approaches to the curriculum in Engl ishr language, aare was taken to ensure that 
the sample included both state and independent schools; high schools fitr\d technical 
schools; inner urban, suburban, and rUral schools; and boys\ girls!, and* co-educational 
schools. Only good or at least competent examples of curriculum approaches we^e 
sought, since it was argued that any comparison of styles emanating from the study 
would be vitiated if it included poor or incompetent examples. 

Initially 25 schools were selected for* case study, 10 in New South Wales, 10 in 
Victoria, and 5 in the Australiarv Capital Territory. Exploratory case studies of the 
curriculum in English language in these 25 schools were conducted during 1980. 
Documentary evidence on English language programs was collected, interviews were 
conducted with the principal and with members of staff involved in the planning and 
teaching of English language programs in the junior secondary school, and an interim 
report on the study was prepared at the end of that year. 

On the basis of the data collected in the exploratory case studies, eight schools 
were selected for more detailed follow-up case study in 1981, the criterion for selection 
being that the eight schools provided a representative cross-section of Jthe approaches 
encountered in the wider s<lmple of schools. While rmicW* of the dkta presentecj in this 
report - particularly the^measurement data - was obtained froin these eight focused case 
study schools, it is discussed in the context of the data collected from, the wider sample 
of 25 schools. Thus, while there is no claim that the data reported here represent a 
random cross-section of current practice, we can have some confidence that the picture 
of current practice emerging from the data is a reasonably cbmprehensive one. 

The Instruments Used in the Study 

A variety of techniques was employed in gathering data on the schools* policies, 
programs, and practices in English language teaching, including classroom observiation. 




the content analysis of curriculum documients, jTlexibly structured interviews with 
teachers and students, and mjaajSurement* instrumeVts designed to provid^ comparative 
• data on curriculum emphases. 

/ The instruments devised for the measurement of t|acher and student perceptions 

consisted of a questionnaire for teachers, and a set of Q-sort cards for students. Each 
instrument contained 19. items, arranged in four broad curriculum' categories: writing,' 
mechanics, reading, and talking and listening. The items on each instrument wei^e 
parallel, but to facilitate communication across a range of ability levels tKe language of 
the Q-sort cards was simplified and examples were provided to illustrate each item. The 
items were selected on the basis of the analysis of data jfrom the exploratory case 
» studies, and^were designed to*provide a broad overview of the relative emphases plac6d 
on different facets of English language learning in the schools' programs, and to explore 
the relationship between these relative emphases and curriculum. style. 

The writing category ^^ontainpd. five iterms tiesigned^ to tap "perceptions of the ^ 
relative emphasis placed on' narrative Writing, report .wnting, Tormol^^^^ writing, 
personal writing, and editing in t\]e school curriculum^ in English language. T^fe 
mechanics category contained three items designed to obtain information on th6 
perceived emphasis given to ^grammar,, spelling, and^ composition exercises in the English 
language program. The emphases of the reading program were covered by five items: 
intensive reading (that is, the detailed study, of set books), extensive reading (that is, the 
* reading of a wide range of books), interest-based reading, remedial reading, and reading 
comprehension. The perceived ejnphasis on oral language in the school program in 
English language whs assessed by six items: small group discussion, drama and role-play, 
y public speaking, interviewing, listening comprehension, and language variety, that is the 
3tudy of aspects' of language variation such as accent, dialect, and register. ' 

Teachers were aske;i to rate each item on a three-point scale according to the. 
emphasis it received in their program, as follows: 

1 a lot of pmphasis; - . \ ♦ 

2 some emphasis; . * ^ 

3 little or no emphasi^i > : . 

Provision was made for each item, fp be rated three times, once to represent the ideal 
program, once to represent the program as planned, ai>d once to. represent the program in 
practice. 

Students were asked to arrange the Q-sort cards into three piles designated 'a lot 
of emphasis', 'some* emphasis', and 'little 6r no emphasis'. Two sets of Q-sdrt cards, each 
of a different colour, were arranged by each student:" one to represent his/her 
. perception of the ideal curriculum in English language, and one to represent his/her 
perception of the school's operative curriculum in English lan^age. Students were not 



asked to make ratings, 'of the planned curriculum, since it was assumed that in most 
schools the^ would have little involvement in oriknowledge of program planning.. The 
completed sets of arranged cards'were collected and recorded later by the researcher. 

The teacher questionnaire is reproduced in full in Appendix I, and the studcJnt 
Q-sort cards in Appendix II. -i j . * 

' ^ ■ K 

t .. . • , • The Structure of the Report 

The^ report is presented in two parts. Part One uses the data front the case- study schools 
to pp)vide an overview of curpent curriculum practices in the teaching of English 
language irp'tbe junior secondary schooi. Part Two examiiies the applicability of the 
concept of curriculum style to the English language area of the curriculum, and develops 
a typology of curriculum style 'based on 'current practice in tjie case study schools. In 
reporting »the study I have beerv conscious of the varied audience to whom its findings are 
likely to be of interest: t^acners^ curriculum developers, administrators, and interested 
laymen- no less than fellow* curriculum researchers. Technical detail has consequently- 
been k^pt to a minimum consistent with the integrity of, the study, and where It has be^n 
found necessary to include if in order to sustain the argument,, every effort has been 
made to demystify it and make it accessible to the general reahder. In dding so I hope I 
have not given the impression of talking down to those of my colleagues for whom such 
explanation is superfluous. :* ' ' ' 

Before concluding this- brief introduction to the study I would like to^record my 
indebtedness to the principals, staff, ahd students of those schools who have accorded me 
the privilege -of sharing their^problems and their solutions, their successes and their 
failures, their initiatives and their- concerns; for without their tolei^ance, their 
oo^operation, and their frankness this study could not have been realized, and this report 
could not have been written. , , 
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The curriculum is in the eye of thq beholder. And so there are niany curricula perceived 
simultaneously by different individual? and groups. The task of the researcher is- to, 
choose his perspective and , thenj initially, to describe what he sees. Disparities in 
perception are part of the data in seeking to understand the curriculum, not as a puerile 
thing of carefully cpnstrued ends and means, but as a significant ongoing entity in the 
lives of all involved in it. ; 

• . , , ' -r John I. Goodlad 



CHAPTER 1 




OF SNA'KES, HOGS, AND WEAR AND TEAR: 
THE BACKGROUND TO PRACTICE 

\ " • / ' ■ . ' ' ^ ' . ■ . ■ 

Thq^t t^e English language area bf the curriculum is an area of uncertainty and confusion 
is not a unique observajtictfi. "/The relationship of language to 'subj ect English' , both within 
the discipline andv'acro^ the curriculum'^ the rapid advance of linguistic theory, with 
impli<{atibns for practice which are manifest but ill-^lefined; a bewildering succession of 
new ideas, frequently in competition « and jostling wi^ each other for the teacher's 
attention; the general lack'of training in any form of systematic language "study of most 
English teachers; the often strident demands of employers, parents, and^the media, .moreV 
often than»not stubborjily at variance with the pronouncements of the pundits:' all these 
and more have been various!^ noted and lamented, not le^st .^y English teachers 
themselvesl But it is an observation that must be restated at th^-outs^t of any overview 
of current practice in the teaching of English language in Australian schools, since it sets 
ihe scene for that* practice and provides an insistent underlying theme in any ^attempt to 
understand it. . * ^ . ' * 

The problem is not a new one. Even in the heyday of the 'structure of knowledge' 
approach to the organization of the school curriculum, 'subject English' was always 
something of a hieadache. ' ' * , / . 

It is characteristic of English thatrK* does not hold together as a body of knowledge-, 
^ V whicKcan be idQjitified, qiiantifiera, then transmitted- (Bullock, 1975:5) ... 

I doubt that an r overall structure in the discipline , called Englisti can be 
satisfactorily demonstrated^ 'It remains, as someone has said of history, 'a sack of 
- . snakes', (Wilson, 1964:86) * • - . . * 

Nor is it a purely Australian one. A recent survey of ''developments in English 

language teaching in the United Kil^dom since 1965 expressed the view that: 

' . ^ I ft . - •. . 

• . . it is the nature of English teaching at the present time to be a mixture of 
incompletely resolved influences,^ p collection of p^t-hogs, never the whole hog. 
♦ (Alien, 1980?T4) , - , • ^ 

A senior teacher- in an Australian high school summed up /^he dilemma in these 
terms: ' ^ ir, . 

More important contributing fadtors are the uncertainty engendered- by the 
atmosphere of constant and rajiid change . '. . in'Whiclf we now work a^ English 
teachiers, and the strcfss of being an English' teaaher ?at a time when rational 
methods and practically everything we d^ isH^iftg chaUehg^d (by ourselves as well 
as the academics ancj the community at large).^ W^ are^fiss able than ever to be 
.sure of the. value^6f. what W6 are doing. There is m'uQft^ more wear and tear on 
teachers than there ha^ been in' the piast, and I firmly believe that bedaus'e of the 
nature df ^glidh -there is more wear and tear on English teachers tl|[an •others* 
(quoted in M^ling-Keepes^and^IOeepes, 1979:79). ;^ -\ . . ^ J - 



and similar statements are' echoed consistently in the tapM interviews with tekcfhers in 
the case study schools in the present study. It is the purpose of this chapter to identify 
some of the conflicting influences and pressures underlying- this ^stale of uncertainty and 
confusion, both as an introduction to the study of current school practice in English 
language teaching which follows, and as a necessary background to the understanding of 
that practice; 

The Background to Change; A Potted History 

puring the 1950s English language teaching was somethpg of a poor relation in the, 
secondary school curriculum. Apart from periodic 'across. the curriculum' onslaughts qit- 
spelling, it was seen to be almost exclusively the province of the English teacher, and 
subject English itself tended to be dominated by literature, perhaps ^because that was 
what most secondary English teachers saw to be the proper function of subject English iji 
the secondary school curriculum, perhaps because that, in modt cases, was what they 
were trained in. A period of grammar - sometimes called Formal English in deference to 
a growing concern with 'usage' - and a pei'iod of composition tool«4h^ir place "beside four 
or five periods devoted to the study of poetry, Shakespeare, the navel, and essays/short 
stories in the weekly timetable that defined 'subject English'; and while the role of. 
literature in language learning was not entirely disregarded, it is fair to say t^at the 
primary emphasis was on cultural transmission and the canons of literary criticism. 

There were of \50urse periodic expressions of public concern about literacy, and the 
perennial cries of 'declining stanSards' were abroad in the land-- it was, as I recall it, a 
professor of chemistry at the University of Sydney whq was making the running in the 
letters-to-the-editor columns of the Sydney Morning Herald in those da^,- but by and 
large secondary English teachers saw basic literacy as the responsibility of the primary 
school, and conveniently avoided the problem. 

In the early lt960s books by David Holbrook and others stimulated a concern with 
'creative writing* which, in some clatsrooms at least, transformed the cpmposition 
period. At the same time the demand for 'relevance', stemming in particular from the 
writings of Jerome Bruner (1960; 1974),, found expression in the Engb^h curriculum in 
the selection for study of literature which was not only more contemporary, but more 
attuned to the interests of the students. 

The most important event of the 'sixties, however - at least in terms of the 
influence it was to -have on English language educators - was the Anglo-American 
Conference on the Teaching of English held at Dartmouth, New Hampshire in 1966, and, 
in particular, John Dixon's Grox^fth Through English (1967), the book that emerged from 
that conference. The Dartmouth conference identified th^ee 'models' of English teaching 
j)erceived as being current on both sides of -the Atlantic: 




1 a skills model, concerned in particular with the mastery of literacy; \ 

^ a cultural heritage model, concerned in particular with the study of literature as a 

source of personal enrichment and extended life experience; and S . \ 
3 a personal growth model, which focused on the child and his/her experience and the 
way in Which he/she used language to process experience, and hence 'grew through" 
English'. ' \ 

It was this third model that the conference favoured and which, through the 
medium of Dixon's book, profoundly influenced the thinking of English language y 
educators in Australia dyring the late 'sixties and early 'seventies. N 

By 1970 tl^e book was widely set as a text in English teacher training programs 
throughout Australia. It helped, to create the climate of thinking here which led to 
the revision of English syllabus documents. (Christie and Rothery, 1979:200)_ 

Dixon's book was quickly followed by a series of books (Moffett, 1968; Barnes et 
aZ, 1969; Briton, 1970) which further elaborated and extended what had come to be 
known as 'the growth model', and developed > a concern with language 'across the 
curriculum', as a resource for learning. These ideas' received further currency In the 
influential Bullock Report, A Language for Life (Bollock, 19^). At the same time the 
rapid growth of research in the relatively. new discipline of linguistics was inje 
insights on the nature of language and language development into the debate, as was the 
work on sociology of language carried out by Bernstein and his colleagues at the 
Sociological Research Unit of- the University of Londofi Institute of Education (Bernstein 
1973a, 1973b). \ ^ ^ 

r in Australia the National Unesco jgfminar on the Teaching of English held in 
Canberra in 1972 provided a forum for discussion and dissemination of 'the new English', 
as it was coming to be called, and this was .continued in the work of the' National. 
Committee on English Teaching set up as a consequence of that seminar. In February, 
1976 the NCET set up a subcommittee to formulate a proposal for a national project on - 
language acquisition and development, as a resiilt of which -the Language Development 
Project formally commeneed\^operations with the appointment of a full-time project 
officer tQ the staff of the Curriculum Development Centre, Canberra, in February, 1977.. 

The design of the project provided for a three-phase, development. Phase I was to 
be an exploratory, data-gathering\stage which would explore the context within which, 
and provide the conceptual basis\on which, the actual business of English language 
curriculum development could build\during Phase n, y^hile Phase in was to provide for 
the dissemination* and itnplementationVof the materials developed during Phase n. Phase 
I of the project formally concluded with a national conference, held in Canberra in 
January, 1978, and its progress and outcomes have been comprehensively recorded in 
Language in Education: Tpe LDP Phase I (Maling-Keepes and Keepes, 1979). 
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' . : ' * The Current Scene • ^ . ^ 

' • . - A 

The most recent and comprehensive account of the current -scene iiv English langutee 
teaching is that provided the analysis' of responses..to the call for submissions wmch 
constituted- & central thrust of the investigatory phase of the Language De^^Iopmient 
^Project (Maling-Keepes et aL, 1979).,llt is impossible to do justice herje to the 'rich and 
- complex tapestry woven by this analysis of^ubmissions,. and rather thaa. misrepr^entt, 
that richness- ai)d complexity .by ao attempted summary, I will focus on one particular 
motif which illuminates the them^e of .uncertainty and confusion with which we started 
this background chapter. While it would be dangerously misleading to* confuse this motif 
' *Witii.the total pattern,, it is a significant element in that total pattern. 

The awarness of Va period of tapid change, of community pressure, and of 
examination. o£ the role of- English teachers, was reflected in almost one third of 
the individual submissions, (op. cft.:.79) . ^ i , 

In their analysis of this aspect the researchers comment on the sense of concern 
rbnning thrqugh many of the submissions: 

^ Sometimes the concern indicated a commitment) sometimes it indicated anxiety,-; 
either about the teacher's own role or the capacity to facilitate development of the 
child's language; sometimes it indicated a sense of helplessness and impotence 
when faced with the array of tasks demanded of an English, teacher, (op. 
cit.;78-79) ' * 

It was also noted that this sense of. concern, the awareness that there was a 
problem of some kinti, increased as one moved through the primary school and into the 
secondary school. In particular, at the secondary level, 'there was considerable concern 
about the children's achievements in reading and *'basic" languag^e skills, but the're was 
uncertainty as to.i^hat to do about it' (bp. cit.:79). 

Teachers were vyeU aware that they were under attack, but disagreed on the 
validity of the criticisms levelled at them. So too they were well aware that they were 
teaching in a period of rapid change, but again disagreed in their resE>onse tg this 
change. Not surprisingly these differing respons^es reflected a diversity of views and a 
diversity of practice. One submission saw the situation in these terms: . 

Thfere are several groups of teachers working in different directions 7 probably 
within schools and certainly fron)N school to school. There is a minority wt)rking 
towards a language and learning approach to English; trying to be consistent in 
that approach; trying to cater fqr the needs of their 'students; and at the same 
time trying to combat pressured from btlier groups. • - 

There are a far greater number whty* hide behind the traditional trappings of 
prescriptive and highly teacher-structured^ English ^programs, ignoring the laclc of 
efficacy, and thie irrelevance to the modern student. There are others terrified by 
parents and the press., who change with the editorial tide. There are others who 
find themselves caught^etween the focus'on language and the foous on literature, 
ever mindful of the 'determining* restrictions of , an external examination for 
matriculation, r, ' ■ . " ' 



Then 'there ere others who have no direction who see the present, sttuajtjon as ^he of 
fUix andoare either only prepared to sit on the fence, or at the teacher's desk and 
let nature (or their'students' nature) talce its course. ' 



" . There are also th"os6- who feel jnadequ€[fe in ser^j/ing the many 'specifidist' areas 
covered, by the broad spectrum of English language* Finally, there are those who. 
see concern for languagfe development as their sole domain, and yet others who 
maintain that all teachers' have a responsibility in this area. (op. cit.:82-83) / 

It wotild be inappropriate to end this seQtion^ o^^ scene _without. some 

reference to the second, developmental, phase of the Language Development Project 
BOW moving'^tbwards completion* After a number/ of delays caused by changes of^^taff 
and protracted negotiations with the .Statues, Phase II of the ^Langyage Development 
Project finally got under way early^in 1980. Eight task for.ces, pne in each State and 
Territory,' with their associated teacher jietworks, began experimental work in 
classrooms oh a variety of English language curriculum development tasks within the 
overall national umbrella of, the Language Development Project. The proj^t is fopused 
on the development of children's language capacities in school Years 5 to 8, the yeys of 
transition from primary tc secondary school, and is concerned witj^oth jnother-tongue 
and second-language learners. The nature and diversity of project c^tivities can be 
•gauged from the articles by task force members included in the special issue of Engli^ 
in Australia (Australian Assoqiation for . the Teaching of English, 1981) devoted to -the 
work of the Language Development Project. Unfortunately the developmental work of 
t^h'e project has been prematurely curtailed with the winding down of the operations of 
tfcje Curriculum Development Centre. At time of ^yriting a limited number of materials 
are being prepared for publication, although it is riot clear just how much of this will' 
eventually appear in published form. The third phase of the project, the planned 
dissemination phase, has been abandoned. \ . • ; 

• \ ■ ' 

Syllabuses and Guidelines: The Official Curriculum ' ' - 

A second major thrust of the investigatory phase of tfee Language ^Development Project 
was an analysis of curriculum documents' undertaken by Frances\ Christie arid Joan 
Rothery. They found 'a considerable degfree of unanimity Both in\jassumptions made 
about the value of language and English teaching generally, andWn recommended 
approaches to English teaching* (Christie and Rothery, 1979:197), a^d concluded that 
'most of the States have -witnessed, and been influenced by, similar yjevelopments in 
designing their English syllabus documents' (l©c. cit^ , \ 

The researchers identify two'impbftant general changes -which occurred in English 
cucriculum documents throughout Australia in the late 1960s and fearly 19y0s. The first 
of these was the abandonment of prescriptive syllabuses in favour of 'statements 
intended to suggest guiding principles and desirable practices, rather* than to\ prescribe in 
detail the kinds of methods and beliefs to be adopted in English tea^ching* (op. 

; , 13 .. . , 
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€(t.:i98)» ' The second^important change was away from a view of language based -on 
traditional grafmmar/spelling/ punctuation, sentence construction, and 'correct usage' to 
one which incorporated the ideas emerging from the Dartmouth conference and 
reflecting 'the Australiar^^ response to the new concerns in English teaching7 m&ny of 
which were raised at the Unesco seminar' (op, ciU:2Q2)* . 

The authors identifA a number of slanguage emphases^ which these new-style 
syllabuses and guidelines Vmred, among thent a concern with personal growth through - 
language dev^opment; a mons or less explicit reliance on models bf language learning in 
eary childhood; a view of language as a complex interrelationship between tl)e four 
language 'skills' or 'arts' of listening, speaking, reading, and writing; the belief tfiat 
language is learned in . use; th4 encouragement of acti^jt(es such' as small group work, 
(drama, an<l role pl^y to prowde a diversity of contexts f6r language use; the 
encouragement of the use of thanes or"units of work which integfrated language study . 
and literature study; the use of fh^ child's own exp^erienc^ as a resource; recognizing 
and building on the language kno^edge children bring with them to the classroom; an 
emphasis on personal and imagrna|tive writing; an et^phasis on .the exploration of 
language through informal talk; a (^cognition of diversity and variety in language; k 
move away from the traditional viw'bf one 'correct' form o| standard English; a 
recognition of the need to respect th\ child's* own me of language; and a view of the 
teacher.as a facilitator of le£^rning* 

Christie and Rpthery are Qritioal of many perceived deficiencies ^ in thesV 
documents, and in pajrticular their failune to! provide teachers with efficient help in 
translating the new ideas into practice* Triey note that, in th^ view of many educators, 

• • • changes in practice Were not as widespread as is sometimes suggested in the 
community. . It now seems apparent • • ^ ' that teachers had insufficient 
understanding of^^the theoretical and- research foundations of the syllabuses and so 
^ had great dilfficulty in interpreting thent and acting upon them. (op. cft.:206) 

~ s Textbooks anci Mat^ials; Tfte Unofficial Curriculum 

The two most immediately obvious features of English language textbooks and materials 
is their multiplicity and their diversity, ranging\from the old faithfuls ('first published 
1939, reprinted annually'), their modern- counOei^arts and their trendier imitators 
('forward to fui^damentals') to books and materials drawing on the latest linguistic 
research. A recent and extremely interesting review of^ Er?glish language resources 
(Carr, 1979) - interesting because it places the texti)ooks and materials reviewed in the; 
context of the languagfe learning jjjodels they exemplify - identifies three broad 
categories of 'course books and source books' in \use in junior English classes in 
Queensland secondary schools, the first two categories in common use, the third not yet 
widely used but regdjO^ended for the consideration of English teachers. 



tie \first of these broad categories identified by Carr is The Thematic 
' Anthojfogy A Such books are commonly a coUectioif of stimulus material fro m^ d wide 
vanety of sources,' loosely organized into^^'THemes'- deemed to have social "or personal 
We^ihce fa* the students and designed to stimulate a wide variety of language ^ 
^tivities* wl^ile books of this type go back to the early sixties, 

B^he oirly 1970s this type pf.. book had underjgone a, number of chianges and-_: 
wiant fArm^s had begun to appeajr. Some reipained • • • highly literary; others 
placed great emphasis on variety - variety of topic, genre, language type and . 
format. While many were eclectic in their approach, most of the, more recent 
examples were firmly based on what had come to be known as the 'growth' or . 
'developmenC^r model of English teaching, (op, cit,:2) 

The second broad category identified by Carr is- the Traditional Language Skills 
Textbook, Carr comments: » 

Spme of these|jare almost identical with books published 20 yeflS&s ago} in truth, 
some are, save W the covers, mere facsimiles and may need to be approached with 
considerable cautior\. On the other hand> many make at least some concession to 
the thematic mproach by incorporating small passages of literature and/of r 
journalism and by using a sprinkling of modern illustrations. It' is fashionable for 
books of these kinds to glory in rather hearty.and plausible tjtles, (op, c{t,i3) 

Books in^ this category are based on a view of language which assumes ' 

, , , that student aprformance in written composition will be improved by their 
. working through a large nOmber of drill exercises, even if these are based upon 
very small pieces ori language that hav^ no wider context of meaning. Some also 
assume that explicit^ instruction 'ifi t^ terminology cof traditional grammar and 
systematic practice iii the analysis of Language according to the rules of traditional 
grammar will result! in marked improvements in student written language 
perforjnance, (ioc, citS 

A third type of, book identified by Carr is the Broad-Based Language Study Source 
Book, Books in this' category differ from those in the other two categories in tWo main 
respects: 

In the fii;*st place,, the newVlanguage study source books are based, at least in part, 
upon recent* theories of the nature and functions of language. Secondly, while 
working within the framework of the growth model (that. ^is,^ they follow the 
principle that language is Wst developed by using it), they ak'e nevertheless 
committed to the belief thai the process of exploring language, as it is used for 
living and for learning, is a legitimate and valuable activity for both teachers and 
learners in schools, (op, cit,:4r 



Summary 



The purpose of this chapter has. been to set' the study in the current context of English 
language edudation in Australia, In doing so we have^ traced the changing, views, of . 
language and language education which have /innuenced the curriculum in English 
language over the past three decades, and juxtaposed th^m with analyses of both official 
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curriculum cJocuments and textbooks*and materials in current use in Australian schools in 
an effort to identify some of the causes for the uncertainty and confusion among 
teachek of English language concerning both their role and their effectiveness. Such a ' 
brief am rapid overview of a difficult and' complex area is bound to be something of an 
bversimblifiieation. Some no doubt will criticize vihe selection^ othere the emphases it; 
has chosen to make. Nevertheless, it does serve the purpose of providing a necessary 
backgroumfto thfe investigation of classroom practice which constitutes the main airp of 
the study without, 1 believe, unduly distorting the complex issues wit^ which it deals. 
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, ' . CHAPTER 2 : , 

■'■ ■• • ■,• ''. .^^ 

BEING THERE: A TEACHER PERSPECTIVE 
• ' • ■ • 
Crystallizing a coherent picture of current practice in English language teaching from 
the diverse perceptions of teachers is not an easy task. The practical pedagogy of the 
classroo m 6o^s not readily redUce"lti5~elf to heat thebre t fcal ca t^^^^ 
generalizations. Not only is it common to find apparently contradictory practices 
co-existing within the same school; it is not unusual to find them co-existing within the 
same classroom, and within the practice of a single teacher, A practical eclecticism - 
^picking up things that seem to work from a variety of sources^ may well be the 
commonest form of pra^ice; certainly it is more common than the 'ideal* condition of a 
carefully articulated theVetical position* finding expression in consistent classroom 
practice, Thus^it is not uncommon to find textbooks from, all three of the categories 
identified by Carr (see Chapter 1) sitting hap£)lly side by side on the practising teacher's 
shelf,, and contributing to the program-in-practice. Which is not to say that teachers are 
atheoretical so much as that the practical pedagogy of Iwhat works in the dtaa^n^M^fe a 
good deal more likely to determine what is done than any set of theoretical principles, 
about language and language learning, . 

That sard, it is still possible to learn a good deal about Current practices in English 
language teachings from the data collected in the study, beginning with a broad oVer view ^ 
of curriculum emphases in the case study schools as. reflected in teacher.responses to the 
questionnaire survey. While these data are highly aggregated, and itiust therefore be 
treated, with caution', they do provide us with a benchmark from which v^re can begin our 
exploration of more complex patterns and issues, - - \ 

• The Teacher Sample 

' ■ .\ ■; : - ^ ^ 

The teacher sample for the questionnaire survey comprised 68 teachers from the eight 
focused case study schools. Between 6 and 10 teachers from each school responded to ^ 
the survey, with a mean . response of 8,5 teachers per school, AU teachers in the eight 
focused case study schools involved in teaching English Language Programs in the junior \ 
secondary school, with the exception of those ikbsent from the school at thj^ time the. 
survey was taken, were invited to participate in the survey, and almost all responded, so 
that the data recorded can be considered to be representative of teacher perceptions of 
tlie curriculum in the eight focused case study schools. Since^these eight schpois were / 
selected u'or focused case study as being representative of the range of curriculum 
approaches encountered in the 2^ explorat6ry case study .sch(K>ls, we iian - have. some:, 
confidence that the picture of current practice emerging from the data is reasonably 



^ WRITING 

1 . Narrative writing ^ Al 

* »f - . , • • 

2 'Report writing A2 

3 Formal essay writing A3 
PQrsonal_writing A4 

5 Editing r 'A5 
MECHANICS 

1 Grammar ^ Bl 

2 Spelling B2 

5 Composition exercises B3 
READING 

- ■ — w 

1 Intensive readingV. qi 

2 Extensive reading. C2 
5 Interest-based reading C3 

4 Remedial reading ' C4 

5 -Reading comprehension ' C5 

TALKING 'and LISTENING 

1 Small group discussion di 

2 Drama/role play D2 

3 Public speaking . D3 
'4 . Interviewing* ^ - 04 

5 . Listening comprehetision ; D5 

6 Language variety D6 . 
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Figure 2.1 A Tfeacher Perspective chi the Ideal the Planned 

("* ) , and the Operative' (^-^^-^t^) Curriiculum in EnglisK 

Language in the Junior Secondary School .CN " 68), 
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representative of teacher perceptions of the curriculum, although there is no claim that 
it constitutes a randonrsample of schools or teachers. The interview <iata which provide 
the basis for the analyses in the latter part of this^ chapter were obtained 'from all 25 
case study schools, and constituted an important part of the data used in selecting the 
eight schools for focused case study, 

- - Curriculum Emphasesr A Teacher Perspective — — ^ 

Figure 2,1 represents a generalized teacher perspective on the curriculum in English , 
language in the junior secondary school, presented in the form of profiles basec], on the 
mean ratings allocated to each of th^l9 items in the questionnaire on each of the three 
aspects of the curriculum surveyed - the ideal curriculum, or what ought to be taught; 
the planned curriculum, or what it is intended to teach; and the operative curriculum, or*, 
what is actually perceived to be taught in practice - by the 68 teacher^ who responded to 
the survey, ♦ - 

Perhaps the first thing we observe is the overall similarity in the shape of the three 
profiles, indicating a generid similarity in the order of priorities "accorded^ the various 
items in the ideal, the planned, and the operative curriculum in English language in the 
junior secondary school, with a predictable shortfall in translating the ideal; into! 
curriculum planning, and planning into curriculum practice. This' similarity . is 
particularly evident in ^ the^ relationship between the planned ;and the operative 
curriculum, where the perceived gap between the intended emgJhasis and the emphasis . 
achieved in practice is for the most part quite small, ' The perceived gap between the 
ideal emphasis and t*)at achieved in practice, on the other hand, is somewhat larger and 
shows more variation between particular items, being least evident in the mechanics 
component of the curriculum (Section B) and most evident in the oral language 
componenit (Section D), . . 

The comparison of tl^e ideal. and the operative curriculum in writing suggests that 
teachers are reasonably satisfied with the amount of emphasis attained Lj^nl^^ 
writing, formal essay writing, and, to a slightly lesser extent, editing. leather more 
dissatisfaction is indicatecj^with the amount of emphasis given to report writing and 
personal; writing. The greatest overall satisfaction is with the perceived^ eijiphasis on . 
.mechanics,; with. the emphasis on*grammar falling a little further below the^sir^d lev^^u^ 
than the emphasis on speUmg aiid composition exercis^,'but only slightlyio.' 

While teacher* seem reasonably happy with the level of emphiaisis giiren 'tb intietisivc - 
reading and. reading comprehension in the reading proigram, they see the emphasis on 
extensive reading, interei^t-based reading, and remedial reading falling well below the 
desired level. The greiatest ov^rall^ discrepancy is in the percieivied emphasis oh . oral 
language in th^ operativ&^curriculum in«> English language in the junior secondary sfchool. 



'Partidi^arly in the eipphasis given to small group discussion. TJie prograiti 'comes closest 
to achrdving. its desired emphasis in public speakinjg, but even Irere there is a considerable 
shortfall. • . '-'-'^ 'r':-^: ^^l.^^ ^ 4 ''-'^ ' 

While' these relfifti6nships*JSi^ inte||j|||^ I5j<3lii|y|njent^^ 

practice are of conSidQipable interest, they are less gern^arve to^ 'our immecjia^^ 
in a study investigating current practice than perception^ of the op^ratiYe\cUrrictflurTiy. 
since it is these which reflect what is actually happening in the classroom in-relation t;p 
English language curriculum. The items perceived as receiving the greatest emphasis in 
the operative curriculum by our teacher sample are intensive reading (that is, the 
detailed study of a set book) and narrative writing, with composition exercises, reading 
comprehension, and personal writing all receiving substantial'emphasis. Some empha^s 
is seen to be given to spelling, formal essay writinj^ -Extensive reading,, and' -granfiniar. 
Somewhat' less emphasis is given to ^ the other items included in^ the 'profile, with least 
eraphasis seen as being given to interviewing and langui^e variety. 

Looking at the profile in tprms of our four major 'categories,\we see the operative 
curriculum in writing as perceived by^our teacher sa<nple as givihg i\§ major emphases to 
narrative writing and personal- writing, with some emphasis on formal essay writing* 
Little emphasis is given to report writing or editing. Mechanics are seen as occupying, a 
reasonably central place in the operative curriculum, *with substantial emphasis on 
composition exercises and spellings and some emphasis on grammar. 

In reading,, intensive reading of set books and reading comprehension receive the 
major opophases, with some emphasis on extensive reading. Interest-based reading: and 
remedial reading are perceived as receiving reltively less emphasis. According to 
teacher perceptions, oral language receives relatively little emphasis in the operative 
curriculum, with interviewing and language variety^receiving the least ejnphasis. 

When we look at the overall pattern .of the operative curriculum in English 
language as revealed in thife profile, it would seem that the only new element which 
appears to have made any inroads into the traditional curriculum in English language, at 
least insofar as teacher perceptions of what goes on in the classroom fire concerned, is. 
the emphasis given to personal writing;, and even this may be more a pjfoduct of the 
creative writing'^ovement of the late 'fifties and early 'sixties tj^an* of any of the morcL 
radical movements in^English language curriculum of the late 'sixties and**seventies. 

w In basing our profiles on mean ratings we are, of course, obscuring a great deal of 
possible variation in perception, both between individual teachers and between schools. 
One way of economically describing the extent of this* variation is by means of a statistic 
known as the varictfice. The larger the variance, the greater the variability of scores 
about the mean; the smaller the ,yariancei, the less the variability of scores about the 
rfieaa. Table 2.1 sets out the item means and variances for teacher, perceptions of the 
operative curriculum in English language in the junior secondary s<5hool. As might be 



table 2,1 Item Statistics ; Teacher P er ceptions of the Opera ti\ r e Carricu it^utn 
In E n g lish Language (N "687 ^ ' v , 



WRITING • . V.', ' . / - ^' 1 

■■ 1, Nar4rttive yriting* . * * *• ^',^5 • ^ / 



IntraelaVa 
• ^ . corr^elatlon 
.Varlanc*e* 1 coefficient. 



0,30; • -0.02 

--i Report writrit^ ^.J^.. . 1^ _;.:; :Lp*ai~ 

,■3^ Formal essax wr^ifvng . / = IJOi ^ ' 0.7p , . - 0*30 

.^'4-:Personal 'writing-, ' ' " 1.26 * 0^2(5, ;. 0;43; 

5' Editing V :, ' - ** 0,66 ' • - . ;^ .O.59 ' 0;00 

b'," mechanics ".. •"■'"■^ \v ^- / ' r-;.--**' 

1 Cr^mar . .'o:^2 ' 0,51. ; . / % P,55 . 

2 Spelling'' ' v / " {1.12 ^ ; 0;29 ; • V 'OVl.tf 

3 Composition exercises' .' • 1 .. V'l:.29 1 . 0,52 . • - 0,63' 

• ■■" v. ■ ■ r J . : .. •• ^ '■ . <- 

C READING V . . . / * V^.^ -./^ : ■ ' 

1 Intensive reading n 1 .-53 0,38^^^^'". --9^* 

. 2 Extensive reading 0.97 . . 0,64 .^-^^ 

3 Interest-based reading 0,76 0»49 * * 0^19 - 

4 Remedial reading • ^>^^ • ^'^^ 

5 Reading Comprehension 1,29 / . 0,58 . ' -0,45 

D .TALklNC^ AND LISTENING , / . v ' ; 

1 Small group discussion 
/I 2-Drama/role-piay 
. 3 Public speaking 
- 4 Interv.iewing 
V *5 Listening comprehension 

6 Language varietjr 



expected frpm our discussion of "current practice- in Chapter .1. there is considerable 
variation bptjyeen indi^idufid teachers in their p^rceptiorts of the operative 6urricuium in ' 
English lan^age in the junior secondary 'school, with item variances ranging between 
. 0.19 and 0,73" The greatest variability occurs in The amount of emphasis given to 
rern.ediai re«vjjing and t^mal fessay writing, with relatiyely large variiinces also being 
V^eordetl. foir listening domprebension and extensive\eading. The . smallest variations 'in 
teacher peVqepti^ns; occur in the relatively high dtegree oremiphasis given to personal 
writing, narrative writing, and spemng, and the re^tiyejy smaU amount of emphasis; 
given to language variety, ^ ■ ' N j' 

A'nothep dimension of difference of interest in.; a -study. such as this is difference 
betwi^n schools, aad a useful descriptive Statistic for look^^^^ at this dimension.of 
diff^ence is the intrakass^corr^ld^^ Its usefulness for our purpose here 

ties; in the fact that when the intraclkss' correlation coefficient equals zero yiariations in^ 
perception which ocpur are attributable to. differences within schools, not to differences 




between them (Gupta, 1955; Ross, 1982). Thus, the closer the intraclass correlation is- 
to zero, the fewer the differences between schools in the perceived emphasis on. that 
particular item in the operative (curriculum in English language in the junior secondary 
school; and the larger, its value, the greater the differences between schools in the 
perceived emphasis on that particular item. ^ > \ 

Table 2.1 provides ifttraclass correlation coefficients for e^ch of the 19 itemS rated 
by our teacher sample, trom the perceptions of the teachers, the greatest difference 

. between scho61s_Ues in the perce grammar,^ comp-OSLtlon_exerjC5is')ssi^ 

remediad*' reading, and smisill group discussion; with reasonably large differences-.^o 

' Qccunnng in the perceived emphAsis on personal writing, reading comprehiensionj anp^ 
public speaking. Least difference between schools in the perceptions of teachers Ues mJ 
the perceived emphasis giveii to narrative writing, report writing, and _editinf^v^ith 
reasonably small differences in the perceived emphasis on extens^iVe reading and 
language variety. * 

• • . t ■ . 

The Teacher Interviews 

The presentation of injl^rview data always poses problems for the case study researcher; 
The very richness of the data, which provides the major research purpose in collecting it, 
defies concise presentation. One can present masses of raw data: but that can be quite 
indigestible. One can use the.*selected quotations* approach: but the ingredients tend to 
reflect the taste of the cook. One can categorize, codify, and quantify: l>ut 
quantification tends to Obscure the qualification, that more often than not lies at the 
heart of the matter. ' 

Partly in consequence of these considerations, and partly in the interests of 
providing a way into a discussion of the issues which complements the highly generalized 
approach adopted so far in this chapter, a rather different method of presentation is 
adopted here: namely the presentation of the complete transcript of a single interview. 
While such a method Ms its vOwn transparent limitations, it has the advantage of 
preserving the integrity of the data by retaining something'of the richness of the detail 
while providing a point of entry into the analysis of the total picture. The selected 
transcript has been chosen not because* it is typical - English language practice is far too 
varied for that - nor because it embodies the cherished prejudices of the researcher, but 
because it crystallizes many of the more persistent issues and concerns which lie at the 
heart of the dilemma currently fabing teachers of English language. While solutio'ns 
may, and frequently dp, differ, the problems it raises form -a recurrent underlying theme 
ia most of the interviews collected during the study; and even those teachers who seek " 
to minimize ^them sooner or later comeback to acknowledging them. 

^The interview transcript is presented verbatim and, apart from an initial episode of 
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negotiation designed Jo clarify the purposes of the study and the kind of informaUon 
being sought, in its'^ntiretyl There are points on the tape whejpe the dialogue is obscured 
by the inevitable background noises of thi English staffr'ooin; Rather than make guesses 
at the obscured words .and phrases, such points are indicated by ia,serieis o|^d<rts and,a 
question mark placed in square brackets thus: .....? ..-Except for a point, tov^ards'the 
'end of the interview where the period bell sounds, followed by the inevitable hubbub of 
activity, these omissions- do not seriously interfere with the intended meaning, and the 
reader-should-haye np-problem in deducing-ity-at least-in-gener^^ 

begins at the point where the teacKeir beginis to describe her program in English language, 
in Years 7 and 8, the gnly grades in the junior secondary, school which she teaches. 

X A Sample Interview * 

Well with the juniors, with the^ Year 7 and 8, basically I just teach grammar. 
Nouns, verbs, adjectives, adverbs, that sprt of thing. ^Very structured course. And 
comprehension, from their book, PictoHal ca^ld Practical. And in Year 7 we just- 
sort of initiate essay writing, descriptive essays and that sort , of thing. Year 8 a 
little bit more argumentative type essays. And I also teach drama, a little bit of 
drama, .....? discussions, do a bit of,tH))?tr;y, just do a 

theme, go through different poems, dfel^uiss- ii^ jpi^d^ then they^ 

write their own poems^^^and that sort of thing. A variety bf 'differehiythin^^^^ 
basically I always get back to a very structured approach because with the jiij^ors I 
think that they, need a very -solid grounding in basic skills rather than just being 
creative and airy fairy and just waffliijg orj^about some vague* descriptive essay 
type thing whatever. Anyway it is good for discipline, they, need it. They've got 
very structured books. We do .....? Grammar,^ it's;. caUeg^ Basically,' it's quite 
boring. ■ • ■ \ , ' , • 

- / Boringfor you or boring for them or boring for everyone?/ ; - * 

"* ' (Lauj^ter> Not very creative. We've just done three we'eks of talks; They hive to 
present their own talks, a topic of their choice and then they have to hand in their 
written assignment ai well, research assignment type thing. I did that basically 
• .^^^becfimse Vm very busy with the Year ll's at the moment, so that's enjoyable *for 
them and it's not so much hard work for, me because I don't teach. The last three 
, weeks Pve been sitting back and listening to them, so it's been. rather good. The 
Year 7's this af ternooi^ I'll probably just give them a cojnpreb^sion exercise.*. Read 
a story and answer questions,' discuss it. We might not even do any written work, 
just discussion, '50 minute perio<i. Might .not tak^ that long. Might be too short. 
Before that they Ve done a lot of grammar. . . * 

When you 5ay grammar --what sort? , V , 

Lots of exercises. I'go right back to the b£&C5, just to nouns, identifying nouns and 
changing nouns, verbs and adjectives, adverbs, knowing diffisrent 'types an'd how Jo 
•recognize tftem in sentences, trying to improve their ejqpression, like agr"feernent of 
noun and verb, the pl^irals and.sirt'gulajr, and those sorts of things. I don't know if it 
workd successtfuUy because it^is "Very hard *o judge fro m\ teaching grammar- and 
trying* to see whether they implement it in their writing. Same with spelling, we 
give them weekly spelling tests but whether that improves their spelling or not ts 
debatable. They just lekm it the period before, they learn it while they are lining 

■ % ■■• : . „ ' . 



lip for recess and get 20 out of 20 and the next day they won't know how to spell a 
word anyway. But just tp do away with those sorts of things is not what the 
sortition is. You have to try and work.it out, Jiow to improve on it. With the essay- 
writing I think finaUy the best way is simply to give Individual help. To come up 
with different questions, to go through drafts, and that sort of thing. 

* • ♦ • ■ 

They write them' in class do they, and then come up if they haver any problems? . 

I think that is successful because they are getting a bit more individual attention 
that way rather than take it all iip, mark it and then hand it back* I like them to do 
jough_drafts_andlthenj^hand up the polished ^ ...... . The main thing js^ when they 

write they seem to write really boring essays. 'Then 1 went hoipe, tlienTTTiad" 
dinner j then I this sort, of thing. Always 'then'. I try to. get them tp add more 
v^iety, usct more descriptive words, and thihgs like that. . 

Does it work? ' * • - -Mk-' 

(Laughter) Sometimes it works, sometimes* they get the idea. After^a while. But 
then again I had a Year 7 last year and a .Yeajf a this year/ the same class. Tve 
taught them for two years and I taught th^m very similai* tmngslast year. I know 
we went over essay work last year, and now we are doing tnbre, and the things I 
• taught them they've forgotten. I find that interesting. Their retention level's Very 
minimal. Over the Christmas holidays they forget lots of things. I find in lots of 
ways that in 7 and 8 I teach very similar things. I could give ia similar lesson to ; 
both levels dt the same. time, a little bit more in^epth for Year 8. v 

And the' grammar lessonsSqu <Jo, do you relate ;them to their' written work or do 
you follow through exerciAes?\ * ^ 

UsuaUy we talk about the grammar, blackboar.d" notes, then do exercises^ then do a 
written piece of work trying to eifemplify a particular thing Tve just taught. Nouns 
or something, descriptive adjecti,ves.-. Write a piece of writing using these 
adjectives. That is the sort ot procedure I foUow; Talk and chalk lesson,. then lots . 
.of exercises using the grammar books, and then some sort of piece of yriting to 
implement what they've learnt, I do it in a block. I don't do it one lesson^ we^, I 
do it fbr three weeks or something like that; and I do three. iveeks of P<>etry, tnree ; 
weeks of talks, or something. I found, that the other system didn't work.^ If I -had 
speUing one day and grammar the next, comprehension the next,, it was just aU too 
bitty. I couldn't get-through much in one lesson,- 40 minutes. I couldn't get through 
much at all so I f^lt the block system was muph better. But by the end of. it they 
seem t<f, they get tired of say something like grammar aite^about two-or^Jhree 
^weeks, so I always end up with.a test (Laughter). Ahd if I gave that test four weeks, 
•later, they'd do abysmally,>you know. Because wft.have been doing it inteiwiyely 
. for three Weeks or so they achieve" fairly weU in that test. .It's. not reaUy a true 
indication of their ability. So, that's about it. 

m ^ ■ . . "^ ■ . ■:• • . \^ ■ . ' ■ 

You mentioned the weekly spelling test. Do you give .weekly speUing tests? ^ ^ 
Yes I do that. ; - i; - ^ ■ .n . ^ o ; 

Arid where do those words come from? ' * ^ 

.Usually from graded word books. A graded wordbook we use., it's very old. 
Is that fairly>regular through the school^ or do teachers; jUst O^e their own ... . 
No. 7, 8, 9 have the^e. v_ ; " . * ' ^ ' . • 



1 see, the kidff all have them. - , . 

Yes. You see, that was mine when I was a kid at school. So it's really very old.^ 

Yes, Foster and Bryant, eh? Yes^ I remember that when I started teaching *in the 
'fifties. I renjember Foster and Bryant. 

This school used ib have, er,; what was the- other one? the younger yerlsion of 
Mastering Words. Mastering English? Mastering Words-, that's right! It had ^ a 
vocab section and spelling. We 'had that for a num{)er of years, and then we, 
. JJl^anged tp:this. „L . . . . Z' ^' 

Yes, I suppose the interesting question, one part Tm interested in is some of the 
observation? ^ou were making there, because I happen to have a cbiiple of ki<ls of 
my own who do very weU at spelling tests and are still bad speUers, so I ha\^^'a 
parental interest as well^as a professional one in this issue. 

rye done all sorts of things ovfer the years, Tve bribed with chocolate frogs, jvith 
spelling, getting spelling stars, gold stars, silver stars aU sorts of things but the 
poim;-id they'll learn them-just prior to the test and then they just don't have any 
feteiTltion of how to spell it or even when they are writing they just don't spell it 
correctly, they just don't see the importance. In a spelling test they 'do, but not 
elsewhere. There has been a whole movement in this school though to try and mark 
in every subject the spelling, to mark them down as a poor speller in every subject 
so that they just don't see it as isolated only to English. So we've got a spelling list 
for the whole' school, for each subject in the school, for each level aftd each child is 
^iven it. We're supposed to also'<lo spellihg, not only from say thit, but also fr6m 
their spelling list. In all subjects. ' 

Yes, I suppose the key on this is of course - does'the spelling improve? DpjBs the 
spelling improve as a^^result or does it not? I got the impression from wifet , you 
WCTe staying earlier tliat it probably doesn't. y 

Well the thirtg is if we take away that weekly spelling list, spelling tests, you don't 
haye anything left,<so.what can you do? Perhaps I think spelling at . the beginning of 
eveny lesson is .a' good idea.^ Biit if you say something doesn't woVk,; yoy've ^bt tb 
substitute it with something else, and I haven't found a good substitute; So I stick 
with that sort o/ thing. 1 stick with Very traditional things that I Twas taught when I 
was a kid and I felt that they were eff^ptive then, more effective than some of the . 
ideas that ajpe. going arougd todfiy that, you know, you've got to be creative, and if. 
they write eventually their writing will improve aiid this sort of thing.. I think 
that's wrong. I had very structured lessons. I remember learning spelling every 
week and doing all sorts of things and taking a pride in getting 20 out of 20. l;<fbn?t: 
know that it improved my spelling, but I wasn't a poor speller. There must be some V 
sort of correlation. I wasn't a particularly good one in grade school, but in high ' 
school I certainly improved over the years. I just relate it back^tb iny own- 
experiences, like we did lots of spelling .gam.es ..,,.?* they, thfey think they're just 
gam^s. Not sometliing like<Hang the Butcher, but even that has got some value ip 
Jt. But see there were a whole lot of spelling games that I was taught when I was 
just a kid, and they're really, they're very good, they're good fun, the kids love 
them, and Tm^ always using them .to fill in a spare 10 minutes at the end of a period, 
the whole period sometii^es, and perhaps^ it helps th^m. I don't know. I think kids 
should learn, and I tell everyone, you've got Xo lelarn 10 words a night. You caift 
learn ^ words, you've got to learn 10 words, every-^riight. that's your English 
homework, for the whole of the year. It's just got to be on a. consistent bfi^sis. Like 
in maths, if you leam tabled, how "do you learn them? Only by rote. Just -sort of by 
knj^ing the word, and recbgnizing iit,;: able to so.und it out, and ' then, spell it. 
Coirrectly. But if you don't take that trouble initially and put A bit Of hard worlc 



intb It, I don't think it is goingt' to improve it. And I think that in the grade - the 
primary schools - they have different sorts of teaching methods, some phoneticaUy 
sounding it out and some just do it by sight, by recognition ..... period beU sounds 

? you've got to be able to spell these words, now. but some are lost. TU 

have to* go now. I have a class. 

Well thank you very much indeed for that. That was exactly the sort of thing I 
wanted. Fm ... 

♦ ♦♦» 



Comment 



The interview is frani< and to tile point. It speaks for itself; so that our tasi< here is less 
one of interpretation than of relating it to the "total body of interview data. The issues 
raised are persistent ones: the role of grammar; the problem of spelling; the uninspired 
mediocrity Qf much school writings the lack of transfer of drill in mechanics to^riting 
in practipe; the nature of assessment and the tenuous connection between 'achievemeflt' 
and meaningful learning; the frustrating gap between teaching and learning. All these 
are femiliar themes, recurring in one form or another throuhout the body of interview 

data. , , ■ ^ ' '\ ' ,4- ' 

If there is one thing that the' supporters of traditiontd methods and the advocates 
of innovation are largely "in agreemeftt on it is that for matsy, perhaps most, students the 
traditional method? do not seem to be working. What they differ on is whether the"^ 
hewer methods work any bette?. Our sample interviewee is quite dear m her rejection 
of the newer methods. She seems in little doubt about the propriety of the traditional 
methods, but has considerable ddubts about their efficacy. For her the solution lies in a 
more rigorous application of traditional methods, and .the search for^ better ways of 
I'eAdering them effective. . For ojther teachers this lack of effectiveness > sufficient 
res^n for , abandoning traditional methods and experiinenting with alternative 
approaches. Others, perhaps the majority^ share all tlje doubte of bbth. groups, biit none 
of the convictions, moving uneasily between the traditional and the innovative in a 
seai^ch for the right 'mik', the mix that wiU work. Sometimes of course this^ rs a 
conscious and planned eclecticism; but for many teachers it is confesse<Uy an 0(| hoc 
response to uncerttiinty. / , . / _ \ : ' :' : ' 

.Th6 role of grammar is clearly ohe of the most coritenfious points' aj^^^^^ 
debate on the English language. curriculunft-'in the junior secondary school, at least M they 
' level of practice. As our measurertijent data have' indietit^, did as the interview data , 
confirm, it is one of the most conspicuous iterrts of ,dlffer?ft^^^ 

between/teachers- within schools on the approach adopted >to the teadSng- 6rEn^^^ 
. language. While it would \j» misleading to suggest that all or ev6n miast teachers accord 
i« the central role in the program that it deariy occijpies" in our sample interview. 



it b nevertheless true to say that most of the teachers • interviewed give it some 
emphasis in their programs. : 

It {5 also dear from the interview data that the ^ammar the* 'eighties is' not 
\ quite the'^ifeame* thing as the grammar of the 'fifties, despite the tendency to rely on the 
' same or similar textbooks. Formal^ parsing and analysis - the backbone of the 'fifties 
grammar lesson - no longer seems to play finy significant m>le in;the English- language 
'program. > Rather, an underst^ding of grammatical .terminology and grammatical 
relationships as a means of describing language structure ahd as a basis for 'sentence 
cor,recttton' would seem to be what most teachers mean l^y 'teachirig grarhmai*' in the '^^ 
. 'eightii^s; althou^ it is also probably true that the term 'grammar' doe!K not^ mean/qiiite 
the same thing to the .different teachers interviewed,. • , " ' - » • 

. , While most teach'ers interviewed would share 'our interviewee's .doubts about, the 
transfer* of grammatical knowledge to any discernible imprpvement in students'* writing, 
' they neveirthele^ ^ee ^t'as necessary in providing a language of discourse about laiiguag^ 
an essential tool for the discussion of students* writing and the correction of errors. 
Whether thii^implies that grarhniar is seen as servir^g a mainly editorial function is 4ess 
cleiaLr, but it would seem to be a reasonable* ihterpret^tion of prcryailing teacher attitudes 
as revealed in the interview data. Few of the teachers interviewed see meaning and 
convention as providing Satisfactory alternatives to grammar in the performance of this 
function, although some have /doubts about the cost^benefit of the time s^ent in teaching 
grammar. Like our interviewee, most go back to their own experience, to. their own, use 
of grammar in performing the;:^ditorjiel; function in their own writing. It is rare to find 
any reference to research, or to the supposedly seminal writers in the revolution in 
English language curriculum theoi*y outlined, in Chapter .1, ; • 

. it is curiousi^that such a cojpparatively surface feature as spelling? shoiid loom so - ' 
large^among the concerns of EngUsfi* teachers as it obviously, does, not only in ouTvsanjple 
interview but in most of the interview diata collected in the study,* But we must not be 
too quick to attribute this to the pedantry of the English teacher. Society, too, places a 
high value on. correct spelling. Employers tend to accept or reject job applicants on the 
basls'pf it. Parents, tend to judge' their :fehild's ?p^^ at school on the basis'of it, 

Teicjpelf'S in 'Othefr'sj^^ areas - and perhaps 'more importantly examiners in public 
examinations - tend 'to mirk them down as a pdbr, speller'. It is almost as if we, as'a - 
society, value being able to spell' a word borre<?tly more highly than being able to use*it 
precisely, or even with understanding.. Given, tha^^ teachers tend' tb reflect prevailing 
sociad .attitudeV rather than' ^ mould them, it is hardly Surprising that spelling assumes 
such importance in the catal6gue of 'pro^ identified b^... teachers in our case 

study^schools. '-'''^I'v:!?;^ • ' ■ \ 

While the amount of emprai^sfs givert to speUing^^iji'.thfe program described in our 
sample interview may well be exceptional, there are l^ew English teachers who would not 



share the concems' expressed here, or the despair of finding workabie solutions to the 
'problem'. Motivation is generally perceived to be of central importan^-tb the problem, ^ 
although achievement 'motivation— the desii-e 'to get 20 but 'of 20V- hardly seems 
adequate to the task. As with grammatical knowledge, there seems to be little 
discernible transfer to the written wdrk^^of students, 'They justidon't see the 
importance.' Some teachers in our sam^le^^ve observed an improvement in this with 
age, suggesting that a concern with correiy^spelling may be a function W increasing 
maturity. . Others Wave found that the"|^licaUon "of ^^s^ 

marked stimulus to motivation. .Teachers, it wbuldseem^ do not rate very mghly as an 
'audience'. . 

These however are only piarticular iijstanOes of, the 'more general ptoblem of 
transfer: of a perceived lack of any clear relationship between the-worR done ih 
language lessons and the general language develbpmeijt of students; and this m turn is 
related to-the problem of assessment: 'if I 'gave them that test four w^eks'latet, jthoyd 
do abysmally, you know'. No'^doubt there is also arconnection fiere.wlth the pacelved 
lack of interest on the part of both teachers and students - 'b'fifewaUjr; it's qiute boring' - 
in much of the work done iri the" iShglish lanl^age lesson. ' Befbre pMrsuing Uh^e 
imponderables further, however, it would be useful to exahiine .student percejptlorisi m the 
curriculum in English language in the junior secondary school for the light they may^ave 
to shed on the issues thrown up by our analysis of the teacher perspective. 



CHAPTER '3 



\BEING THERE: A STtJDENT PERSPECTIVE 



ExcjB|)t for' studies focusing on student achievement, \he student experience of the 
cuiriculum has'been'ftW^ neglected by e<fticdtionaJ resefc^ Quite' a^art ftom the , 

_ ^®^®y.*^i^®^9^ y^i?. l^P^^J^®!^® ^'li^y^^^HO^ cWd be^ argued th^|* witho ujt it 

our capacity to understand the cu^rriculum lacks ait irnpoftcmt diniension, .This .s^udy has 
attempted to provide that dimension by .noeans (Jf both rBeasurement datC ahd cla^ 
int«views design^'^HO parallel as far as possible the V^ata obtained on teacher 

* p6rceptions, '* 



frbrn each school was 
bnt on th6 conv.^ience. 



/ \ . / ^ . The Student Sample 

: ■ ■'[■.'• ': . : ■ , ; ' 

The student sample comprised 420 students from Years 9 and irt the eight foVused ' 

case stuay schools. At least one Year- 9 and; bae Year 10 cla 

includedin thei.sa'mple. While the selection of 'classes was d^per 

of the school and the realities of timetabling, care' was taken to eilUure that classes, were . 

nqt atypical. Vears'^ tahd 10 were chosen bepause they present students at a' point 
-when all or tnast* of> the intake grpup are still at school and have hAd enough" Wperience 

orf the spoors. program to h&ve developed.informed opinions. Since "the eight focused, 

case stuay schbo]^ were selected as being representative of the rknge' of curriculum 

approaches ehcbuhtered^iff t^ eji^lorfltbry -ca^e.. study schools, le can have some. 
^ confidence, that.the picture of cijrrent practice/^merging from the*|ata is^reaspnably 

representative of the student experience of the. cpfriculum, although \hereJs no qlaim / 

tjiat vit icoiisUtute^ a rancip/Ti*.sample qt student perceptions. 



- . . Curriculum flmphaSes; A Student Perspective 

'■' \\ "'v^f^ V'^'/.y-''' ' . ' ! ' .v;! " ' '.. t:-- ■ ' ■■■■ 

rne mteasurement data (Wi student pejFCeptiori^ of curriculum emphases w^pbtfiune^ 

a set of Q-sort cards paralleling the items in the teacher vqUestio^naire, aa described m 

^ the introductory chapter.. Figure reppesents a generalized student perspAotive on the 

curriculum id English language in .the junior scQondary^schdol, i)res^ in' the fbrm' of 

E)rofi% b^iM o^ the^mea'n ratings aUocated^p^ieach^of 1-9 items inclOTfed iAthe set of 

Q-sprt cards orKwp aspecjis o the burricUTum - this' ide'^ curciculum, or Vyhat obght ^tp' " 

taught; .iand jhe operative curriculum, or what is actually perceived to bfltaught.in ; 

practice - by; the 428 students included 'in thesample. Students were not askea to rate; 

their perceptions pf the :'plan^ curriculum sliicfe it^ was aitiiu^^ wei^istKaUyyjin ? 

most 9chopls students, would have very liUle .invoi>^ement withW . 

,s<?vrriculum planning prpcess. • /v.* i ^' ^ . 



WRITING . 

1 Narrative. writing 

2 Report writing \ >. 

■v / ;.* ..' . ; , 

3 Formal essay' writ itig , 

4 Persoirial writing 



5 Editing 
MECHANICS 

1 Gtanunar . ' . 

2 Spelling . " 

3 Composition exercises 

READING/ " - ■ '/ 

1 Intensive reading 

' "• ' ■ ' * ' ;^ ■ ■" ' • ' : . 

2 - Extensive Teadirig 

-. * . . -• '■■''«* . ' 

3 Interest-based reading 
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4.' kem^dia^ greiading * y 
5 jR^ad^ng eojhpr^hension \ 

^ALklNg ANp USTEN1[.NG 

: >1 Siia LI ^r ou5 d c us si on 

\ , ' , ,» >■ 

2 Drama/ rol.e play 

3 I^iblic speaking 
:4. Int^rviwing 

5 * Listening comprehensfion 

6 . Language, variety 
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Figure 3* 1 , A St^dept Perspective, on t;he Idgal (■'-^■'-'r) and the . Opera'tlyje^ ^^^^^fe ' i ^ * >;.. 
' \ ( — ^rfr^' Curt^iculum Jn Etiglish tartgiiag<? ift the Jjinior.'Siacon^ ryv,: ♦ 



V. --v t 



Perhaps the first thing We notice iithe difference-in the shape of tfie twd'profil^; 
indicating that, unlike th^ir teachers, students perceive not only a difference in the level 
'fit emphasis between their ideal and their operative curricdlum, but also a difference inH 

' "the^or^rer of priorities accorded the various items/. This d^atisfaction with tJie order ^f 
Briorities is most evident, in -the reiading component of the' prog^^^ (Secfion C), and le'a^t ^ 
evidentvm the mechanics c6mponent (Section BV;*;t)»issat4sfaetion with ti)e* level/, of 

. ^.!?tPPhasis is most _eyidj5nt; in .the;reaj3ipg prograjn ASe<M;ioa-iC).jand^^^ 

*' orallanguage prbgrarti (Section D). ; / T / ^ ' 

•The comf^eu^ison of the ideal and the operative curriculum -in writing suggeftst^Jhat , 
students are reasonably well s^ti^fied wi^h the amount* of emphasis igiVeh to" narrative ^ 
wilting, report writing, arid formal essay writing in the operatiiqfl^tHirnculum, ^Sthbugh 

^they see the ^mphasis. on formal essay writing as slightly greater than desira^ie*j'and{.the" 
emphasis on report writing a^ slightly; less than desirable*/ ^h€fy are si^mew^^ 
satisfied With the emphasiS; on personal wrjiting and editing. In the mechanics coimponen? , 
of (the curriculum they are reasonably well satisfied with' the emphasis" given 
composition ex;ercises and, to a slightly lesser extent, grammar, lJut they see spcflling 
receiving somewhat lessf^emphasi^ than is,desirable. . 1. ^ 

It is the reading program which produces the greatest degree of dissatisfaction 
among students, both in the order of priorities attaqhjgd to t-^e^ various Iffe'^s and^in Jthp^ 

' level of emphasis they receivfe. Students see far too much ^emphasis ,plac6d"^ort the 
.intensive redding of set books an^ reading coiTSprehensidh,i^rfd*^f'ar too*, > little on'- 
interest-based reading, remedial reading, and,: to a sfifghtly lesser extent, on extensive^ 
reading. Witb the^ exception of listening comprehension, the oral languages pregram flJsb 
falls well balow the expectations of;studerits,'with' tiie ^reatfst |h6i?tfall occurring on the 
amount of dmphasis givpn to interviewing. ^ ' 

vyirilel ,tliese relationships : between expectations and perceived practice are fof 
considerable interest, it is;stud^t.perceptiQns of the operative curriculum that are of 
THore interest to the aims of .thet^study, since they refi^ect, .from ,tl^e yiewihg or receiving.. 

end, What is actually seeh to be happening.in the classroom irt reliction , to correi?t ' 

■ • , i ■ , ' •"■ ■ • . ,V • ' '■ ' '''^vi' 

practices in English language teaching in the junior secondary school. The items ; 

«■'.'*■■ • 

perceived as receiving the greatest emphasis in the operative curriciiluin by pur stud<^njt } 
sAmple are intensive reading and formal essay writing, closely fbUowed ^y*, readijig; . 
bo i wj» r p^ension, composition exercises,^ narrative writing,, and gram m^^r... Some emphasis ^ 

is iseen to .be given^ tb 'spipliing.and report writing, with somewhit her? cimpiiasis on the. ' 

■ 4 ' ' ' ■• , ,* ''.f::*- .^ • ■ "■• '".^ ■ ^ •••• ■- ' 

othej^ items in the profile, particularly interviewing and language" vafciet^^^^^ - 

f ■ .■.„»-;...■ r,. ... . '.^ \- . ^ • ' .- ' 

; jy-^^ at the profile in terms of our four major catdgori'e&, wp se^^^ 

.<*uj[inpulunr in writing $is perceived by bur student sample as giving its rpajor emphases to 

fotma} ess^ y^^ting^ancj na^^^ writitjgi with some emphasis on report' writing. Little 

emphasis is':given -to pereonal writing br editirigfi' Mechie^ 
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rejiSonatily.unportanU place in^he operative curpteulum, with substajr^tial ei?ipl^is on 
comjposition exercises aAid grarnm», and some, dmphasis^n spelling. 

Students see the operative curriculum in rea'Sing as placing its;major emphases on 
the intensive redding of set books; on reading, comprehension, >ith relatively little 
emphasis on extensive reading, interest-based reading, or remedial re&dingi Relatively 
Uttle ,e.mp.|iasis is seen as being given to oral language, with interviewing and language 

^variety receiving -the least emphasis. : J , :.: „ : : . 1 i.!^* v_ ^ 

When we look at the overall pattern of the operative curriculum in English . 
laiig^uageTn the junior sefebnd&ry school as it is perceived by students, it wodld seem that, 
despite^ popular beliefs to^he eontrary^^ the traditional curriculum Jn jShgiish^langa^^ 
still firmly entrenched, vvith formal pssiiys, 'Narrative cbmposition;: the .mech-pics,;^^^ 
the intensive ^st-udy of .^W^ /c^l^inuing to bcciipyj pride of;; plac(B.v;Ther|i>ls^ H^^ 

evidence here that the'iiewervideasan -T^nglish^fi^ dfecifeSed in Qhapter.l 

Iiave made, , any substantial Inroads aiitb/qlass^^^^^ insofar as- the ^ 

perceptions of students are concerned- ' . . i*. ; \ \ V . ^ 

■ Pii with teachers, there is pdnsiderable variation b^twe^n iridividikal. students in 
their perceptions of the.op^rative curriculum: ia English ^1^^ in the junior secondary 
school ; (Tabli* 3Vi), with lt,em ^yaAance^ ganging bet'^'e^n- 0.15 and 0.62. The greatest 
variability occurs in the amounrt of p^^mphasis given fo narrative writing and spelling, with 

irelfi(idVely lOTge variances .ilso be^ recorded for report writing, grammar, apd listening 
cpmprehejff^idn: the stnail'est variatiqiis aniong^ individual iitudents odcur in the perceiyed 
empte^is on 'mterviewing, a^^^ stfuderits are, gener^aUy aglt^jp<j^ 

receive relatively If tjtle emphasis in the curricu^^ 

/r :/lh» looking at ■ t^^ student perceptions of the 

operative curriculum as indic£[t\^^ by .the in'traclass correlation coefficients also recorded 
in table 3:1, we note that, the ^ejptt^sf^ difference o^^^ in the amouht. of emphasis 
given to grammar, with reasonably large differences also^ occiiirring ^4jbe amount of 
jsmphagijs j^yen to intensive reading, extensive readings and small group discussion. Least 
tiifference betwefen schoQls ih ^e, perceptions of students oQpurs in the amount of 
emphasis given to personal writing, pub^Ec^^pealdng, ^ngiiage Variety, andt.listeniitg 
comprehension; with reasonably small differences in the perceived emphasis on.remedial 
reading, interviewing, and editing; all of which are perceived by students in most schools 
as receiving' relatively little operative curriculum in English language in 

the'junior secondary schoaL ' / v. • ; , ; 

• <^ The Class Interviews ^ 

As with the Jteacher interviews, the most difficult problem in tfte ' presentation. ;of the 
class interview data is finding a way into it which does not do violence to the integrity 



Table 3, 1 Item Statistics: Student 


Perceptions 


of the Opei^tive Curciculuta, . 


. . ■■<•, in Kngliah Language (N ■ 


428) ^ 






; ' . " ' 


. ., ^ ^ ^ 
. Mean; 


. Variance- 


Intriclass 

correlation 

coefficient 


A VftlTING : 

1 Naifrative writing * * ^ 
2 3epbrC_wr^in^ _ „: ^ . . 


1.31 
''0.B6 ^ 


0.62 ; 


'''' • 'r.-T. 
* 0^10 


3 Fbrnial ' ess av urit^ins 
^4 Personal writing " 
5 Editing ^ ' ' ' < 


1.51 - 
0.67 

■ » ** . 


6.49> 

/0.45 
^ 0.53 ; ' 


0.27 ' 
• .0.00 

• . ,/{0;06 . 


B MECHANiCS , ' - 
1 Grarifciar J , / 
>.g- Spelling > ' ' ' / 
3 Compos i't ion exercises ^ 

4r ■ • ■ ■ "• ■ . V ^ 


1V23 , 
0.98 
41.33 


' > ■ ' ■ '■ 

0.56 
• 0.61 

. . > Q.52v • 


0.51 
0.13 
V 0.10 - 


^ C JIEADING 

1 Intends ive' reading 

2 Extensive reading . 

''.,3 Interest-based rear<iing 

4 Reined ial reading 
' b Bieading compretienstOn it , 


1.61 ' 
0.71 / 
0.53 

:0.56 

^45^,, 


f 

0.^»5 

. .0-54 
> 0»52 
0.45 
/ 0*A7 


0.37 
. 0.38- 
. •^.29- 
0.05 
0.18 ' . 


b.. TALKING AND LISTENING / 

1 Somali group discussion 

2 Drama/role-play 

3 Public speaking 
k Interviewing " v 

5 Listiening comprehension 
jS. Language variety 


,0.69 ' 

6.51 

0.57 

a:l5 

6.62. 

0.35 : v 


^0:51 
^.'^..45 ' 

'-;>d.42 

''0.15 
0.55 
0.32 


<. ' • • 

• ' 0.32 
. 0.21 
O.bl ^ 
0.05 ' , 
'0.02 
0.01 



and complexity of the 'data its'eif. Unfortunately the presentation of a single cAse study 
interview is not appropriate in this ease, since, as wiU be readily understood, a good deal 
of the discus^i^ii is interspersed' with referendgs which areHeacher^pecific ^d nat , 
always fair. C^pkily, howe\rer, there isa way into the classroom interview data through 
the analysis of a projective device whitio was initially intended as an ac^yity^tp open up 
the iareia and provide a stirtiulus to.dfecussion, but which has pfRived'.to be very interesting 
as-.a, source of-^datisi both in itself and in relatiorf to the 'Subs6c|uent class discussions; 
Students were Asked to write down on a'^card provided Va^ first five.wprds that cam^ intp 
their heads when they thought of English langua^lessons. The^cards were collected ftnd 
spread but on the teacher^s desic; providing a device from which the researcher could * 
explore further the> implications of commonly recurring .words, or elicit further 

^Explanation ^o^^vgopae, 6f the more obscure references. Since the responses were 
anonymous,ri]ip**stud^^ had tb own ^ tO:)^^^ written any partTeular word, and could 

Join in the-dtecfts^oh without feeling thir^ v , .j: , ^ " , v> r- 
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Table 3.2 Glaisif i catlom of S ^u djKit Responses , on Open-ended Projective ■ 
• i- Device Tn ^^Z^) ; > / ~" \' . 



Response category 



Frequency, of . Reisponses 
Respondents /.tota:! •responses'' 



A. WRITING ; . , , 

. vnriting \ . • 

^- "es'sayCs") " ~ .„ 

■■• • . 'Other .■ ■ ■ ^ ' 

BN' MECHANICS . • 

. spelling . ^ . V • 
granmar . . 

; C READING . *v * ** 

' ; : reading . . 
*. i compirehenaion ^ - ^ V. 

. .bpok(s)/n6vel ^- \ .. 

other . ' ^ " " 

D QIUU^.IANPUA GE ; ^ ; ' 

talks/ ta.lkingj^ , . < , 

...listening, . . > : 

d Lscudsion/(iis'cu,ssing 
. , other . / . , • 

E LANGUAGE (GENERAL) 

■ . stories * . • * 

• .\ '. language r ' \ . - 

. other / ' / ■ 

f SCHOOLING (GENERAL) */ > * 

. . . work/Woxvking , < . * 

. . homework/assignments. 
. teacher/teacher'* iiame 

• bludge/bludging/^slack ' " ' ^ 

• tired /ti' ring * ' ^ ' 
^. miscellaneous' bje.havipur : ' 

. miscellaneous procedural / 

'Miscellaneous physical 
. other ^ • ^ , - 

G ATTITtfbES/POSlTlVE 

. interesting • T * ;^ : . ;; 
other . * * /■ ' ^ i 

*H A'jferjlTiJDES/WEGATxtVE , * 
. boring 
usel^sss/wadte, of time/e^rC 

• , dull/uniat'^resHng/etc. , ' / 

'.-j^^' 3fuk*!' _ ■ ' ■ V, 

. miscellaneous ^tjusivi^^/dislike/diatadte 
r'^v's. .Other .• ■ \^ ^ . ' 0 .-^ 

,J^_^'' OTHER ^ . {. '■ ' ' if 

• miscellaneous " 1^ / , ., 



16..0-' 



41.3- 

. ''5.6 



24.4 

15.0 V 

.43.> i 

21.1 • 

ir:? . 

ltd. 3 
- 5.6 
5.2^ 
7.0 

' 6.6 " 
.7.0 

32.9 
li.O 
^ 15.0. 
7.5 
,6.6 - 
27-7 

10 ;8' 

14. ^- V 

\ t 51 .2-" 
9.9 
fi.9 
7.5 
^ 25.4 
2.8 



-.9.0 
.16.2* 

•5.5;V^ 

'3.8 
22.«6 



3;8 



)20.r 



3v0 



As , a discussion starrer ^he^de vice worked/extremely* weU? It .was^^^u^^ 
* to.starVoff,pro'ceedings^6n a light^-'heahed note^ get.the class interested and involved 
in the discussion'. What was i^'ss expected was that the data themselye^ would produce 
such a revealing insight into the student eifperience of the curricuhifln.' * * ^ . ^ . 

«^ These data are '>^ummariz^d. in Tabfe '3*2, ! The mc^st frequently occurring words 
have^been list^d/wilh^the/peiHcentage Of responjclents in the t;otfQ sample (N = 428) who 
recorded them as one of the five wordsrfi^^ 

Englfeh language lessons: vThe words hAve been grouped into nine arbitrary categc^ies for. 

flapnvenience of presen taction, the percentage of total responses falling- into' each' 
category is recorded in the table, , ' - ' : 

One way jato a diS<iu§sion of t}ie rather daunting amount of detail in tlj^ table is, to 
li^k-l^ttKqi^l'O mp5t frequentfly occurring words among the responses, and to examine 
their; implicationS^Jor JciJri'ent practice in English language curriculum as it is perceivjed 
by st\r«tentsr The 'lop ten', together with the percentage of respondents recording them/ 

.as Qne of the fir§t five*|Wb!;d^^^^ English, language lessons, are listed 

below/, ^'-r . ^ " ' v ■ v . ; . ^^ r . 



1 borings - ; ^ 51.2% ■ • ' / 

; ^^ 2:- f eading^^ V1^^ ; . ^43.7% . . , . ^ - . . 

3:- writing''"';: -'^v ' ^' . 41,3% ■ . • , • ' 

';^y/.:4-': i^dyj^^l / ^[ ■ . ■ 37^1% -.^z ' ^ ^; 

. " 5 ^ wcfrl</wbrking 32,9% ' ' ^ ^ * ; 

6 . spelling ' i24,4%..* . . rV-^; 

.:V 7 '; A. comprfeh^hsion 21*1% w . 

grammar . ^ ' ,15,0% / , j.^ ; ^ • 

^ , homework/a^igriifnents ' 15,0% 

V ^^ V* teacher/teacher's name . 15,0% • . ' ' 

. It ddni^ as ^mething b.f a shocjc to find that more than* half the students in the 
sample wrote down 'boring* as one of the first five words they thought of nn associatiph. 
with|BiiigUsh language i^^ It is perhaps even more of a shbck tp find that for one in 

five:^0p;.2vb) it was the first word they thought of, In'fact*, s6 regular was" this pattern . 
that^it becfiine, possible toi predict with "reasonable accuracy the frequency of the word's 
occurcence in any class, and this became quite an attentiori-jgathe^ing opening gambit for 
the researcher during the later class interviews 'before even looking at what had been 
written on the /cards. While much of this is no (ibtibt attributable, to a general response 
to:rschooling - othei*. subject areas may' riot fare jany better - we cannot afford to 
niipin^ize its implications for t|ie- EngMsh ^guage curriculum in th^ junior secondary 
school. We are reminded of the observations of the teacher^ in our sample interview in .. . 
,the-*previous chapter; ^bisica^y,' it's quite boring^* ■ * ; / ''.-"^ 
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It is much- less surprising to findHpading* and 'writing* occupying second and thiH 
position on tiie table, with each being recorded -by almost half of the students in the 
sample. When >ve note hD>ever*^that *^ay' or 'essays' occupies the fourth position, being 
refcorded by. more than a third of the students in the sample, we are forcibly reminded of 
the dominance of the written mode in the English language curriculum in tiie junior 
•secondary school. - : .^'"'^^a . 

. - Onevin tliree students wrote down 'work' 5r 'working' as one of the first five words- 
tqey associated with English Unguage lessons, and almost one in six wrote, down 
'homework' or, 'assignments'. One's reaction to this will no doubt depend on the s^Feng^h 
of one'S; adherence to the Protestant ethic, but it does serve to cast doubt on one bf the ' 



commdnef^ jibes thrust at English teachers, particularly by their colleagues in other 

subject areais. And while we arie^oii the subject of myths, it is interesting to note the 

prominent place occupL(5d by mechanics in bur Jtop teh' tai?|le, with ooe^in fpyr students 

^recording 'spelling', one in five 'coniprehetjision', inl3^,one^i^v^eyei]L 'gramfe^^^ their^ 

■ ' " ' \'' ' 

five-word lists. • • .? ':' ■ ' "" •'- ■ 

y. v^:,v , ■■ V-^'^t:: 

Tne remaining membelr of our 'top ten', the 'Word 'teacher' or the name 6F 

teacher, is of little interest to the aims^of tjn study, but hardly a surprising inclusion. 

When we. P9me to look at the datk irt the table in terms of the categorizes to which 

re^onses have been assigned, equally interesting patterns begin to emerge. If we order 

the nine categ(H*ies in terms of 'popularity' as indicated by the percentage of total 

student responses falling into each category, our category league table is as follows: > 

"1 , "Jk , Schooling (General) 22.6%, \ : ' , 

' \ 1 Attitudes/Negative ' 20.1% > • ; 

3 ^ Heading , 16.2% 

, . 4 Writing. . 16.0% ■.^ v 

, 5 iviechanics 9.0% ' 

ti. Oral Langjjage 5.5% 

: 7/8 Language (General) 3.8% 

' Attitudes/PositiVe '< '318% 

. / jr;r;S[. Other 3.0% . 

.^lij^^^l^^^^^ it is not surprising to find that words associated " with the general topic of 
.^^^5|^jbng make up the ^gest group of responses, , with between a quarter and a fifth of 
W'ifesponses falling into this category. While many of these are largely irrelevant to our 
interests in this study - for example the fairly ferge coUectipn of miscellaneous words 
relating to classroom behaviour and p>ocedures and the physical environYnertt oif the 
school - som.e do liaye. relevance to current practices in English language curriculum. 
The moreimportant of th6se -.'work/working and 'homework/assignments' - have already 
be^n noted in our discussion pf the 'top tert*"most frequently occurring words, although it 



is worth noting ^tha-t there^ is a minority of;.:dis^entefS'(7.5%),who recorded 'bludge', 
^'bludging^ or 'slack' in their list of five words, Perhaps hovJever the 6.6% of respondents 
who recorded !tic^4':or firing' serve, to i»eiriforce the verdict bf the majority! 

Of somewhkt . more interest is the relatively small proportion of students 
iapproximately one student in 25, or one student p^ class, on average^ in each case - who 
included words related to learning (knowle^e/16arning/understanding) or inteUdctuaJ. 
aptivity (thinking/reasoning/reflecting)' in their five most immediate associations with 
English -language lessons; and this is reinforced by the in frequency with which such 
issues surfaced in the class interviews. Perhaps^ it is unrealistic to expe'bt much 
commitment to e ducati onal or intellectual values in thi^ Junior secptldary^ 
point is worth mal&ng -in Vidw of the predominantly ajpademic orientation of the 
curriculum. This comment is not necessarily intended to Question that orientation but 
rather to draw, attention to i& implications .for 'the educational experience of the 
majority of students in the junior secondary school. 

Perhaps there is some connection to be made here with the fact that the second 
mosl populous category consists of words expressing negative attitudes. One in fiVe 
responses - or one per situdent on average - fell into this category. By contrast less than 
one in 25 responses -coiiisisted of words expressing positive ^|titudes. By far me m'o^ 
► commpn of these negative attitude words, as we have already noted, was 'boring*; but if 
*we add to this the one in ,10 students recording words indicative of pointlessriess- 
Cuseless', 'waste of time', for example) and the slightly smaller proportion including 
synonyms for boring ('diiU', 'uninteresti[ng', for example) we are driven to conclude that a 
sizeable proportion of students in the junior secondary school find the English language 
curriculum to say the least unstimulating. Added to this, approximately one in every ^ 
three students recot'ded terms of abusei^or words expressing dislike or distaste, the 
commonest of these be^^'yukj', which was included as one of their five responses by 7.5'^ 
per; cent of students. *. > 

As we have noted earlier, miTch of this may reflect more general attitudes to 
schooling, and it vyould ^tkinly be unfair to lay the blame solely at the door of the 
English language curriculum. Nevertheless, it clfa,r from the livelyvand sometimes 
heated discussions that took place in jthe classroom iiSieryiews on this issue that for many 
students English language lessons are tedious and often unpleasant experiences. It is cdso 
fair to say that in almost every class 'English language had its defenders, although in 
most cases the^ jtended to be in the minority. 

, It will no iitoubt come as some relief to find that reading and^writing occupy third 
and fourth places on the laddier, with approximately one-third of responses falling into 
one or other of these two . categories, and almost equally divided between ' them. In ^ 
general the responses in these two categories ir^nforce. the conclusions already drawn 
from the profile data, #ith the next most common response to the word 'reading' itself 



being 'cQn^preheiisipn', and the next most feommon response to the word ^wriung* itself 
being !essay' pr 'essays'. So far as .the reading area is concerned the general* picture 
- revealed oy th^ measurernent and jprojective data of a focus on the intensive study of set. 
books and on reading comprehension Is reinforced by the data from the classroom 
interviews. So far as writing is concerned," howi^yer, the classroom interview data 
' contain some very interesting ihsigfits whiCili, while noi^ne^ating the general emphases 
indicated, in the measurement iBmd.jgrojective data, certainly add ^^urther dimension , to ^ 
'^'them. ^ ' . ■ ' :. ' ' ■ ■' ' » ./ •■' 

; It woiild appear, for example, from an analysis of the classropm interview data that 
the^two.common^st^wtiting -tasks, which' students in many, -if not mostv Classroo 
themselves aigaged in aufiB copying down notes from the blackboard and summarizing,: 
chapters of their' set books, both .of which they find tedious and, in the latter case, 
pointless. Another revealing insight is that for most students the principal, and in many 
cases the sole, purpose for school writing is assessment.' If it is not going to be marked, 
they are not interested in it; and it is the nrifitrk that counitsi. It would se^m that most 
studehts pay little attention to Errors, or to written comments on . their work, and vfew 
claim to make any effort to incorporiatS. these into improved performance on. subsequent 
work. Sadly there is little evidence of a s^nse of developing competentfj^^in their writing, 
and little evidence of a sense 6f pleasure; although some students With high achievement 
motivation are conscious^ of i need to impress the' teacher;- Certainly there are 
individual exception^ to this general picture, but their voices are rather muted in the 
mass of the interview data (Collected during the present study. Perhaps, too, individual 
student interviews would have allowe^l mope of these positive orientations to come out - 
there is always some reluctance tOigd against the majority in group interviews - but this 
was beyona the resources of the study. / ... , 

Mid-position on the table is occupied by words reUtirfg^' to. the mechanics of r 
language, with almost one in 10 responses i^falling into this category. By- far the most 
frequent of these is 'spelling', which was included in their list of Hve by approximately 
one in five students, with 'grammar' occurring in the lists of apprpximately one in seven 
students. This would tend to* ^reinforce the /evidence of the ^Q-sort data that the 
mechanics continue to ^occupy a redsonablv^ secure position in the English language 
curriculum in the junior secondary school. • 

^he evidence of the Q^sort data is also reinforced by the relatively lowly position 
on the table occupied by oral language, with little more than one ^n 20 responses falling 
into^^^is category. If however we combine Jhe responses 'talk' and 'talking' with 
'discussion' and 'discussing', one or another, of which found Iheir way into the lists oif one.' 
in six students, the position does look si little brighter; although there is kn ambiguity^ 
about the response 'talking' which would suggest some cautipn. in any interpretation we 
place <>n these figures. 
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Seventh place . wad shared ^ by 'responses relating to^language -in general and 
response^ expr6s3i(}g positive attitudes to Biiglish language lessons, each accouhting for 
about one in 25 responses. Some of 4he words included in the general language category 
were placed there because they were ambiguous - 'stories', for example, coul^ refet to 
r(Bisidin^ or vyriting, or even conceivably 'to o^al language ^ dther^^ such as the word 
U€Uiguag^''itself,,peciuse they were pervasive. V, > • 

' . Of .pore interest is the relative infrequency of responses expressing positive 
attitudeis to pngli^^language lessons, espWialiy when contrasted with the irequeiicy. of 
•words expressing negative attitudes, which^putnurribere'd trtern five to one. While it is 
-heartening to find * that~one in "20 students ~ found - their: English^- language "lessons 
siljff iciehtly inte^e^^ that to be one of-the first five words that occlirred to them, 

it is somewhat disturbing to find Vliat .^necessary' or*'important' only occurred to 1.4 per 
c^ht of students' as. ori^of their first five assbeiatiort^:.;- SVhile it is cleetr from the class 
interview data that a^much^reater propoKipn than this would ^concetfe the-\mportaiic^ of 
English language learning- in £heir general education, it itf also xjlear that 'there, are many 
students in the junior secondary School who reject its^alue and question. its relevance to 
their needs, at least insofar as t+iey experience, it in th6 English language classroom. 

The remaining category, accouhting for three' per cent bf all responses, was made 
up of a miscellaneous set of responses which could^not be re^adily classified under any .of\ 
the other categories. , , 

Perhaps thfe» picture ^n^rging from these dtiita is a misleadingly gloomy one. 
Students, after- all, dq^ not often get the opportunity to express their viewS on the 
curriculum to a public audience, and no doubt the temptation to v^nt their frustrations 
not only with English language lessons but with schooling in general proved too great for 
some. But in addition to providing a way into the class interview data they do nieely 
complement the Q-sort data in providing a more rounded picture of the Curriculum in 
English language in the junioC; secondary school as it is perceived by those who are, for 
the most part, on the receiving end of it.; y : 



■■ *-/v'-:.^ . CHAPTER 4 ' - ;..vr^; . 

^ ! : PULUNG IT TOGETHER: A RESEARCH PERSPECJtlVE ^ 

It Win be clear from our analyses in the previous two Chapters that y/hile teachers and 
students share a gooid deal: in common in their perceptions of/tt)e Qurriculuriir in English ' 
Jlangui^ge^ in the junior secondary school, there are also some, marked 'differences of., . 

JJ^ewpo^nt. Tlie purpose of this chapter is to e^^lore these varying perceptions from the 
point, of view pf the researcher in an attempt to clarify:^, the .complex patterns of ^ 

r~^reement~ah<a"dis^ 

^^acher and student perceptions as repealed in ;their responses to the questionnaire ahd 
Cj-sort items. ■ , " ; \, r '''. ^>\ 

In comparing profiles, use will be made of two meisisures of profile similarity, ttie 
product inoment correlatioip (r) and* the distance mea^e (D). The product iirtbment ^ 
. corrblatidn is useful, since it provides us with a .measur^. of the degree of simil^^ r 
between the shape of the two profiles; in ptherv wpr.dsV of the. relative emphasis ^ 
placed by the two groups of respondents being compared on the varipiis faj?ets^6f English; 
' language learning represented by the items in the. profile. What; the correlation; * 
coefficient does not tell ' us, however, is the dfegree' of similarity in the level of 
empHasis accorded the various itertis of English iar^giiage Jfearnihg. --TThis .is where thfe' 
distance measure (l5) can 'prpyide^ us with valuable additional information, since ;it takes' 
into account level aivi dispcffsionV^a^ shape, (Nunnally, 1967). By making Use^of " 

both these measures, the ootreUtion coefficient ah distance; measure, we have a 
simple but effective method 6f comparing profiles. 

iVhile correlation coefficients are readily interpre table, distande ^measures are less 
so, since thiey are dependent on the measurement scale being :>ised,^d-'t|ie^^'^^ of 
items In the profiles being compared. For the curriculum profiles being cbmparfed ih the I 
^rei^ent' study, distance ; measures could range, theoretically, betweeA:" O^f if the two 
profiles were"identical, andS.72, the measure that would bccur if the two profiles were ^ 
completely polarized. In practice, distance measures in the present study range between . 
0.48 and 3.75, with a mean of D = 2.06 ismd a median df D = 2.06. 

Table 4.1 summarizes the profile; comparison data for the compiarisons, made in 
-Ciiapters ^ and 3. Correlation coefficients are entered in the upper right-hand segments 
of the table in standard type-face, distance measures are' entered in the^lowe^leift-hand 
segments in italics. If we lookTirst at the data on teacher perceptioh'sji w^; can* note tli 
the very close relationship between the planned and. the dt>erativb curriculum> observed in 
our discussion in Chapter 2 is reflected in the high correlation coefficient (r - 0.99) and 
the small distance measure (D = 0.48). Similarly our observation that, while teachers 
seem relatively satisfied with the* VQverall pattern of priorities in their 
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: fable A. 1 Ptoftle CompariiBon Data for Teacher and Studentt Percfeptibns^ of 

• . tthe Ideal, the Planned ^ 4nd\the. Operative Curriculum ih Eri^lish ' 
■ Langaage ^ ' . *: y:\v'- . ' " ■< --^ ~ 







■ ■ if 

• . : » 


'•^.Teactiers 'h'^J-'-" ■ ■ ' 


^S^ildents 


' J." 




J Ideal ■ 


Planned, ^ ^/Operative ^ 


... Ideal Operative 


XdeaT^'"-.- 
P tanned ^r^'^r! 






.fi.77 0.71 


- . 0.43 


Operative 




2.21 '; 







Correlation coefficients axf^e entered in:,''thi-it^'ble in standard type- face, 

■. ' - . ■■■ ■;. "^^ ^ ; , V • ' \ .' . .y. 

jprqgTffm-in-pr'actice, thc^y peifd^ive a predictable ;Short fall in "translating, their ideal into 
• planning and their plaJining 'bto. pri^tice, is reflected in. thie redsbnably hlgh^^^orrelation 
■ ciSefficients between the iideal and the planned'(r = 0.77) and the ideal and the operative ; 

ciirf iculum (r ^ 0.71), and the progressively larger distiice' 'measure (D = 1.7dj D = 2.2^1i 

respectively). ^Students, on .the.;;,<)ther hand, as was observed in- Chapter 3,, see their 
= dissatisfaction witll thfe ptograni-ip-practice as lying inbre i^ith cuitictilum priorities 

than with ^ level of empliasis,. ari'd this is reflected in- the sotpewljiat lower correlation' 

coefficient (r = 0.4?) and the moderate distance measure {D = 2.06). 

» •. the Ideal CurriculUni ^ ".^ 

Figure 4.1, compares the perceptions of our te&cher sample', representisd ,6n the by 
the unbroken line, with tfhose of ou^. student sample, represented oft th0 graph by the 
broken line, on the ideal curricttlum in English language in the junior secondary school; 
The overall dompahison^between the. two {profiles suggests tliat, while teachers cjp ,Jend to . ' 
give somewhat^more' emplidsfe in^thfeir id(eal curriQulurn to most of the items intsluded in^ 
the profile than do students,^ there is no marked disagreement on level of emphasisV&s.is -^.^ 
indicated by the comparattv^ely small distance measure (D =1.59). The relatively loV - 
correlation between the two profiles (r = 0.23), however, indicates somewhat. ^mprej-j- 
disagreement on the revive emphasis which should be given to the various items . 
included in the profile. 

' The greatest discrepancies occur on the perceived emphasis which should be given 
to personal writing, intensive reading, and .listening comprehension; with reasonably 
iai^e discrepancies als(a occurring on the desirable emphasis on reading comprehension, 
extensive i*eiaGing,"&hd sniaH group discussion. In each case jteachers . give these iteir^s 
substantially greater emphasis in their ideal curriculum than do.students. Students ind 
teachers are most closely in agjreement oh the level of emphasiA^ wriich should be given to. 
editing, compositi oil exercises, interest-based receding, re medial T.eading, public speaking, 
and language variety. , 



. 1 Narrative'^ritlng" ^ 
?2 vRepprt ;vjrritirtg ; : 
3 formal essay 'writing 
4 ' ' Personal Writing . 

^./vEditirig . * , 

~ TffitHANrCS "~" 
1 ' Grammar 

2 Spelling 



:3 Composition ex^rcisi^s , , 
READING . 

1 . Intertsiv^ reiading 

2 ■ Extensive readings 
Interest-based, reading, 

4 Remed i a 1 , r ead ihg' V • .. ^ 

\ / .. .'. •' ' .** 

5 \ Reading^ cpmpreifensio 

TAV^^fG^AK D ; L^sraiiNc " 

1 : Bmall 'grpup xli^ 

2 oVama/role play 

3 Public speaking 
^ ^ / tntprvi€,wing . 
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5 Listening comprehension 

6 Language variety 
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V ; Com^iarlng the profiles in terms of ouf- four major categories, we note that therje is 

reasonably close agreement between teiachers and studeiits on the id^al curriculum in 

■' . ^ • ^ • . • - , 

writing with the exception of item 4, personal writing, which teachers see as warranting 
, considerably grea:ter emphasis in the writing curriculum;. ymn do students. This may 
'Com6 as somethiYig.of a surprise to 'those who see personal Witi^g. as^^ of making 

•'the curlficulunlrniore relevant to the needs and interests\6f students, Students -see 
slightly jnore emphiasis oiit formal essay writing and slightly less emphalsis on -^narrative 
and repbptX writing as desirable in the ideal. Curriculum than do teachers^ but the 
discrepancies in each case are minor. 

The only one of, the four categoriies given'greater overall pro minence^^by, students ; 
tl;)an>py teachers in their perceptions of the ideal curriculum is mechanics, although^ this 
is mainly attributable to the greater importance attached by the stujijehts to grammar. 
This is somewhat surprising in view; of the largely negative reactions to.grammiBr 
exefci^es evident ^rn. the' ^ interview; <teta, sugge9lte^ thati^the h^gh priority given fo it 
in the stuftent^rcj^file, is fim indication of perceived' iYnpi)rtance; r^^ ihan "intrinsic 

iTiteriest.Vr^. ''' ^ ' ■ ' . 

. Ti)e* area ^ oT'^ greatest disagreement between students^' apdV teachers in/the, ideal 
cUnriciilui^ lis reaffing,' for while there ]s quite close agreement on th^ level of emphasis 
which should be given to interest-based reading and remedial Ve^ng, there is almost a 
cornplete reversal pf perceived priorities. While students^ give their highesft priority in 
tn6 ideal reauing program to interest-based reading and .remedial reading, and their ' 
lowest priority to intensive reading and reading comprehension^ teachers give their , 
highest priorit^^ to extensive and, intensive t^^ $hd theirVibw^st priority to remedial , 
reading. There are quite large discrepancies between the two groups in their perceptions 
of the idea level of emphasis on intensive reading and reading comprehension in 
particular, and, to a slightly lesser extent, on extensive reading. 

There are considerable ^differences too between the two v.grpii^s on the emphasis 
Which shbufld be given ta,:oraJ ,l*uiguage, altliough this appears to be^more a question of 
overall emphasis than rretetive' priorities, despite the close agi^ment on the appropriate 
level of emphasis on public speaking andl language variety. The greatest discrepancies 
occur on the importance attached to listehing comprehel^sion and small group discussion. . v 

' The Operative Curriculum . ' 

. There is mucIV closer agreement between teachers and students in their perceptions of, 
the operative curriculum in English langviage in the junior secondary school (Figure 4.2), 
as is evidenced by the high correlation (r =^ 0.82)' arvJ the* cpmparatively small distance 
measure (D =1.07) between the two profiles. • thi? overall concurrence increases our 
confidence that the picture emerging frorti tfie data of current practices in English 
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language teactiing isr a reasonably accurate one, least insofar as .the case study schools 
•are fcpncernedv fdtfiough/. need, to rern^mbbr 'that the profiles represait highly 
aggregated data which disguise considerable variability in the perceptions af.both groups, 
Tn6 greatest discrepancies occur on < the perceived emphasis given to p^i^pnal 
writings formal essay writing, and grarrrmiEtP. Studferitis and teachers are most closely in 
. agreement on the :perceived Emphasis give^^ to small group disdiission, narrative writing, 
iand composition ' exercises, although' several other items 'show quite^ high levels of 
' agreement, in particular public speaking, listening comprehension, and intensive reading,. 
: Comparing the profiles in terms of our four, major categories, we note that it is the^ 
writing curriculum which produces the greatest disparity in the J)erdeptions of students 
and teachers. W^ile there is reasonable" agreement on th(^^relative emphasis given to 
narrative writing, report . writing, and editing, there, is a complete reversal in the., 
perceived priorities placed on formaLessay writing arid persorieil writing,^ While students^ 
see formal essay writing as re<?eiving the greatest Smpfi^ the writing curriculum, 
, teacjjiers see it asrrfeceivihg only moderate emphasis; while teachers see personal writing 
as receiving a m)5tjPj,r .emphasis, second only to narrative writing, students see , it a^^ 
receiving very little eipphasis. ' : \i j. V ! ^ ^ ^ '^^ v • ' • •* 

It is difficult to accbiint for this reversal in perceived priorities, particularly given 
the general concurrence of perceptions in the profile as a whole> .It is true that the term 
'essay' is used rather broadly in the junior secondary school, and it is possible that 
students use it ratiiep nrnote loosely than do teachers, but this hardly seems an adequate 
explanation of the obsjeryfed discrepanpy* In dny case, on^ would expect that if it were 
operating to any great extent it would show up in the perceived emphasis on narrative 
writing rather than in the periceiyed emphasis on personal writing. Certainly it is clear 
tiiat students as a whole perceive school writing ^s^^tnore^ academic and more remote 
from their own thoughts, feelings, and^nterests than';.dex their teachers; and this in itself 
provides cause for reflection, ^ > ^ 

, Some disparity of t)erceptiori occurs also in the mechanics category, although this 
is mainly focused on the relative importance attached to grammar, which students se6 as 
i^ceiving rather more emphasis in the operative curriculum than their teachers do. 
While this again niay be due to some differences in interpretation - students may attach 
a ratner broader jjj^ning to ^ the term *graitiraar* than their teachers dp - ,pne/w;ould 
expect this to be^refleoled in a corresponding, difference in perceptions: pf/' the^^^ 
importance attached to compositifcai^ exercises, whiyh is clearly not the case. It would 
appear then that the discrepancy does reflect a genuine difference in perception rather 
than a difference of definition, although this. may'have played some papt. It is also worth 
recalling . that gramrhfitr was one of the items producing the greatest variability, 
espiseially between schools, for both,"teachers and students, and this may suggest some 
artificiality in the aggregated means. .'^ 



The ;\i^aclin{; category provides the area of greatest agreement in teacher and 
student perceptions 'of jytie operative^ curriculum) in , particular the marked similarity in 
the 'shape of the^two'* profiles, with the student profile providing a ^slightly more 
accentiiated version of the priorities revealed in the teacher profile. The items seen by 
both grpups asf receiving the greatest emphasis (intensive- reading and. reading 
comprehension) are seen. by students as receiving/Slightly nvore emphasis than- they are by 
v;^e4chers, while the items ,seen as receiving the least emphasis by both groups 
(interest-based reading/ remedial reading, and extensive reading) are seen* as* receiving % 
slightly less emphasis by st udfeint s than thi^y ai^e^by teachersV/yhe picture emerging from . 
bbth profiled clearly reflects the dominance of the traditional academic j^j^^ 
literature in the reading prog^m in the junior secondary school, reflecting in turn 
.perhaps..the^<Jownward pressui*e bn^x^^ - ' * 

Therfe iii' -substantial agreement too in the picture emerging from the profilie 
comparison of oral language as the poor relation in the junior secondary school English 
program, with students tending to see slightly less emphasis than teachers; although the 
only major discrepancy is in the amount of emphasis g^ven to interviewing. Again there 
is general concurrence in the shape ;of the twQ^profiliQgy With both groUpis agreeing that 
most emphasis in the oral language program is given to small groUp discussion and 
listening comprehension, and least. t<) interviewing and language variety. 

It would be ijiappropriate to end this comparative analysis of teacher and student 
perceptions of 'the operative curriculum in English language in the jynior secondary 
school without some reference to. between school differences, both as an important 
.element in an overview of current practice and as a lead in to our investigation of style 
type differences in Part Two of this report. It will be recalled that in Chapters 2 and 4, 
use WAS, made of the intraclass correlation coefficient as a descriptive indicator of 
between school differences in teacher and student 'perceptions^ of the operative 
curriculum. These statistics'are compared 

While it will be immediately clear from the table ;that between ischoor differences 
are on the whole more marked in .the perceptions of teachers-than in the perceptions of 
students - in itself an interesting observation - there are important areas of agreement. , 
The* clearest difference between schools in the perceptions of both teachers and students 
is in the amount of emphasis given to grammar, with reasonably clear differences ialso 
evident in the amount of emphasis given to formal essay writing, intensive reading, and 
small group discussion. The evidence is less clear for between school differences in the 
amount of emphasis giv^n to drama and role play and reading comprehension, bujt the 
clear differences in the p^ceptions of teachers do receive some support lA the - 
pCTceptions of students. The reverse pattern appears in the emphasis given* to 
interest-H:>ased reading, mtk be^tween school diffefiences more evident in the perceptions ^ 
of students, but with some support in the perceptions of teachers. 



Table 4.2 
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Differences Between Schools in Teacher and j^tudenit Perc^eptioM 
the'^ Operative Curriculum i'n English L^lngya^e ^' ' 



Intraclaiss 06trelation Coef f ici^ntkr 



Item 



Al Narrative writing / 

A2 Report writing: 

"^AS Fbrmal essay writing 

A4 Personal writing 

A3 Editing : ' 

-U Grammai;.^ ^ I.... ... 

BZ K Spe 1 1 Thg ||^..; , 

B3 Compos i t i on ^c^xer c i ses 

Cl Intensive reading 
.C2 -Extensive reading 

Interest-based reading 
C4 Remedial reading 
C3 Reading comprehension 

Dl Small group discusision 
.D2 Drama/role-play 

D3 Public speaking 

D4 Interviewing 

p3'. Listeaing cotdprehe isiofi!: 
it>6 jlangua^^ variety 



. Teachers 




.1 U •Uit 


A 1 A • 
U • i .U 




A 1 A 


o.ao 


, 0.2f , ■ 


0.43 


0.00 . i 


n nn 

u*uu _ 


A AA 

u«yo 


- U^j5- 


■■■■'■^ n'sr 

— ^ g.,-5-1 — ^ — 


n 1 a — 


• U.iJ 






0.37 


0.37 V. • 


' 0.11 


^0.;38 


0A9 


0.29 ' 


0.53 


0.05 


0.45 


- 0.18 , 


0.57 


0.32 


0.37 ^ 


0.21 


0.42 


0.01 


. 0*38 


0,05 


^ * ^-24 


(y:oz 


• W.ll 


0.01 



While it is these areas of concurrence between teacher and studfent .percef)tibns 
that are of most interest' to us here, since they give iis some grourlds for confidence that 
the perceived differences are in fact real differences, there are a. number of items on 
. which between school differences are quite evident in the perception of teachers, but not 
in the; perception of students, and one where th^reverse pattern applies, suggestin^some 
^quite important differences in the teacher an'^tudent experiences of the curriculum. 
Of particular interest here are personal writing and composition exercises^ th^ form|irj 
be<!aMse it keeps eiV>pping up in the data, the latter because whild it represent^ tb^ ^ 
Ikrgest belvyeen" school difference teacher perceptionis that difference remains lacgj^jy 
unperceived^y stujdents. As.^e shall se^ in our discussions of style type differences in 
Part Two of this report, tjhere is some evidence to suggest that differences in tieacher 
"^and student perceptions of the emphasis given to personal writing may be related to 
assessment procedures. Since personal writing is less likely to be assessed, it is 
perceived by students as less importan( and therefore as re((eiving less emphasis, quite 
independently of the amount of time devoted to it in the classroom. The discrepancy 
between teacher and student perceptions of between school differences in the emphasis, 
given to . CO mpositiofi exercises is less readily explained by the data, but the 
pervasiveness in most classrooms^ of -textbooks-cdntainii]tg^ 
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tliey might well play a greater j)art^ in'-the progpam-in-practice, at least in'th^ student 
. experience of ; tha|^ program^ thiE^6om(^;teacli^. Would readily<^ckno wledge. / / /. ^ 

. V , . Some Gener^ Cdneiusibns ^ 

When we come to integrate into. our analysis the insights derived frpn^ theVintervie;^; daU 
and the content analyses of curriculum documeivts it becomes rpore difficult to ,tra<i^^ 
precise pattefrts of agceifement atnd disagreement. J^^vertheleS^' it is true to say that 
these further sources- of data broadly support ^the/patterns- emergir>g ftrore the EfcQfile 
. flinalyi9es.vandr: serve j^both to amplify and to supplement them; and that from t^e 
acettmulated evidence fror^ different data sources it i& possible build up a picture df;-. 
current^ractice in English language currictflum -in the junior secondaijy school that has 
generarvalidity, at least insofar as the casestudy schools are concerned- 
J- Prominent in this generalized picture are the boring nature^ of much of the work 

done in the English language classroom, and the uninspired and uninspiring nature of 
much school writing; the dbminant role of the publishers of commercial fext^oks in 
determining much of what is done in the English language classroom; the general 
uncertainty, even confusion, among many Engl^h teachers about what §houId be done w 
promote meaningful learning in the English language dlas^room; and the downward 
y pressure of piiblic examinations at the Year 12 level or the requirements of senior 
. colleges on the English language curticulum in the junior secondary gchopl, which no 
Ijjdoubt goes some way tovyards exptoining the- predominantly academic emphasis^ We have 
noted in our pr6fife e6mpairi^^ ' ' 

Other themes which persistently recur in the data are the lack of any reference 
point in current^ linguistic theory and research; a concern with the mechanics of 
language which appears to be largely independent^of the editing process; an almost 
exclusive focus on the structural elements of language; ^ and a general neglect of oral 
language. If, as th^ linguists insist and commonsense would dictate, oral language is the 
: primary mode of language developmerft, its neglect in the junior secondary school 
curriculum may be more thati simply a failure^to. accord it, its due importance; it may 7 
also inhibit potential growth in the written mode. ' ■ ■ ■ ^ 

Whatever way we choose to interpret these data, however, it is clear that, contrarJjL;^ 
to popular belief, .traditional methods are alive, if not entirely well, in. the English 
lan^age curriculum in the junior secondary school. Whether >ve applaud this emphasis br' 
deplore it, it is clear, that if that other persistent popular belief that standards in English 
language are declining - a belief Which, incidentally, has also been challenged by recent 
evidence (Bourke et ai.i .1981) - is to continue to be held, it seems unlikely that it can 
i>e shee?ed home to the wicfespread use of 'trendy new methods in English language 
teaching, or to a drift away from the so-called 'basics*. 




' Nor should these ^neralized observations be interpreted as e^n attack^ eithe^r' overt 
oi^irnplied, !6n English tisacheriSr If .tiier? is one thing to be ledrned. frorn a study ^uch as 
t^s it is trtat.English lan^age curriculum is hot a static thing to be ot)served and neatly 
jtlefinecl, tjut'^a ^dynamic interplay of concerned peopife. , struggling to find .workable^ 
solutions to seemingly intractable problems. • '^^^ one df bur leading philosopher's- has 
; cominentpa in a reOeht book on the philosophy of teaching: ^ : ^ 

, It is not rrty concern to allocate blame for this state of. affatrs and least of all to 
: load it on the shoulders 6f the English teacher. Part of the trouble Is /that the 
i deficiencies of bur mass system' bf educMion are at^thteir most obvious in such 
- fieljis of -the teaching- of Englishi Nowhere- is the~need for individual tuiU^ 
' fluidity in curriculum to suit the varyirig degrees of preparedness of diffferftnt ' 
class^ of children, the mcrtntenance of freshness and enthusiasm *amongst teachers, . 
at once nibre necessary and more difficult to attain. " • . 

Yet . the English teacher bften ^ finds himself with an impossible burden ^-"^pf 
correctioo, with unusually large classes; and is at the same time called ]upon to 
undertake more than his fair /(Share of extra-curricular activity. It - a not 
unreasonable view that the English teacher arid , the history teacher should hav^ a 
,^li^ter burden of formal responsibility than other teachersj the reverse is too. 
b.ften the case. In gome, educatibn systems English teaching is Jtiotight .of as ^ 
something which anyone, however ill-prepared, dati- do. Nothing coUld be further 
. from- the truth. . But, excuses and ^explanations apart, there is no^/Use prettending 
tliat the teaching of English is, at 'present, even broadly successful; ^Ptrhaps 
greater. datity about wh^t is precisely the English teacher^s function may thipw a 
little light on .thei reasons for that failure - even itself;" it does litt^*or 

nothing to relieve it. (Passmore, 1980:236) ' \ • 

•If. this study does no more than contribXite towards a better understanding of the 
dimensions 'ol the problen> and the resources needed to- tackle^ it, jt' wili' have served a 
useful purpose. • 
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CURRICULUM STYLE AND LANGUAGE,LEARNING 



style is the perfection of a point of view. 

- Richard Eberhardt 
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- , > V CHAPTERS 

STYLE ANDTKE CU^RIQUliUF 

The .highly geaeralized overview and aggregated data - which have characterized our 
analysis to date disguise considerable differences between teachers and between schools 
in their approach to. the English language curriculum in the junior secondary s^chool, and 
it is with these differences^ that we will be concerned in t|ie second half of this report. ^ 
♦ As was noted in the introductory chapter, this study had its origins in an earlier study, 
Curriculum Style and So.ciari^edrrii/jig^^^ 1979), which attempted to perforni--f:or 

the , curriculum in socifid education an overview of current practice similar to that 
attempted in the present study for the curriculum in English language. An important 
outcome of that study was the development of a typology of curriculum style\based on 
current practices in social education in the case study. schools.' }.} 

The>tu^ identified three basic curriculum $tyles: a Type I or expository style, 
with itjs focus on content; a Type II, or functional style, with its focus on process; 
and a Type HI, or situational.st^Ie, with its focus on the context in, which the learning 
takes place. The concept of style itself deriyes'.from criticism tn literature and the 
arts, where it functions as an analytical concept for the classification of the work, the 
artiSt, or the period. It is a ubiquitous and highly flexible concept. Thus, while style is 
essentially idiosyncratic, its idiosyncratic nature does n<^ preclude broad classifications 
encQ'tnpassing a tiign clegree of generalization (classical, romantic, baroque). Style in this 
broader sense is defined by its focus rather thai} by the breadth of its vision or the range 
of its concerns;., ana In- adopting the concept ft'omrcriticism m and the arts the 

study also adopted ttlis principle of defini^^^ ' ' 

Focus, then, defines the style, but carries with it no implication of narrbwness or 
exc}usiveness, or of a lack of concern with other curriculum elements. NornjaUy, of 
course, a curriculum will contain all three elements; and will almost certainly pay some : 
attention to all of them. What distinguishes one style type from another is its selection 
of one of these elements to provide the principal focus around which the curriculuiti is 
organized. " 

While the evidence of the case study sphools generally confirmed the viability of 
^^e basic typiplogy as. a me^s of classifying school programs in social learning, it *was 
^iiSf^ ""that the r6^ wjere marked differences between programs classified together under 
the sanie' broatf.stylistic type; and that the typology, if it was to be Useful beyond the 
immediate needs of the- study, should take account of these within-style^ variations. 
Moreover, it became clear that the classification of school-programs according to their 
basic style types had been principally concerned with certain structural components of 
the curriculum itself; with what could be termed its /ormaZ focus. In. anialysing school 
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TableVS.l A Classif icatioh of Curriculum Styles . in Social Education 
(adapted from Piper, 1979:92) ' ' 





Type a ' 


Type b I 


- m^— ^ ..—,11. 

Type c 




DEFINITIVE 


INTERACTIVE' 


- RESPONSIVE . 




(discipline- focused) 


(society- focused) 


(student-focused) 


Type I 








EXPOSITORY 


* 


* 


* 


(content-focused) 








Type II 








FUNCTIONAL 


* . ■ 


* ■ • . 


* 


(process-focused) 








Type III 






.J 


SITUATIONAL" 


■■■■■■■ * r 




* ■■ • 


(cdtitext-f ocused) 









programs in social education iKbecame clear that as well as this structural or fprmal 
:;; focus there was also a focus 'concerned with the derivation or source of the curriculum, 
* wnich could be termed its generic focus: a concern with elements lying outside itself 
which provided it with its justification and substance* Thus it was common for a 
cun*iculup or prpgr^m to focus on a school 'subject' or academic 'discipline' and to take 
its justification^Bnd substance from the body of knowlec^e associated with that subject 
or discipline. Alternatively, a curriculum could focus on the 'real' world, deriving its 
juglification ahd substance from elements of that real world suclv as the Sfofeiety or the 
environment/ Yet again, a curriculum could take ai its focus the Uearner^eriving its , 
- justification and substance from the needs and interests of the individual student or 
V.groiip of students. i 

It also became clear that tTiis generic focus cut across the forVnal focus, providing 
another dimension within which curricula could be differentiated. These observations led 
to tiie development of an extended typology whfch postulated three further curriculum 
styles - a Type a, or definitive style, with- its focus on the subject or the discipline^: 
a Type b, or interactive style, with its focus on the society; .and a Typd c> or/^ 
responsive style, with its focus on the learner - occurring within each of the basic^ 
. style types. The extended typolo^ thus identified nine specific style types classified 
according to both th6ir formal, or structural, focus amLtheir generic, or derivational, 
; focus (Table 5.1). ' ^ , ; 

As might be expected, it was^ not uncommon to find some mixture i^f styles, 
expeciaUy , where" the unit of- classification was the sichool's total program in social r 
education. Some of these 'mixtures' occurred essentially within one of the basic style'v 
types;, others occurred across the basic types, but within one of the generic types; while 

* ■ • " ■■■■ ) : ■ - ■ . .' ■ ' • 
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others involved mixtures alorife both dimensions of the typology;* One way of approaching 
the problems of classification created by these various mixtures was to set up extra 
categories in the. typology to accommodate them. Another approach involved classifying 
..programs in terms of the *specific style types contributing to the 'mixture'. While this 
created difficulties in practice when idealing with the whole school as the unit of 
analysis, it had decided . advantages in the classification of programs where the individual 
classroom was the unit of analysis* " ^ 

The virtue of the typology as a means of classifying school programs in. social 
education lies in its simplicity, its flexibility, and its grounding in -the actual practice of 
the case study schools. Not surprisingly, as a result of the study, questions were.raiised 
about the usefulness of the typolo^ as an analytical and classificatory-device for areas - 
of the curriculum other than social education, and investigating its applicability. to the 
English language curriculum was jHlmportant consideration io the design of the present 
study. W C 

Curriculum Style and English Language 

It is tempting to begin our exploration of the applicability t)f the c&ncept of curriculum ^ 
style to the curriculum in English language with a consideration of the changing ideas 
about language and language learning discussed in Chapter 1. Certainly there are 
parallels to be drawn between shifting models of language and language learning over the 
past three decades and the style^ types as identified in the social education curriculum; 
and these are mirrored in the differences between the old-style and new^tyle curriculum 
documents as identified by Christie and Rothep^^; S^, t^o, John Carr's three categories 
of textbooks/materials for English language stiicjyl^siK.fe^ parallels with >the 

three basic style types as we have outlined them above. In a recent paper on child 
language development Frances Christie has summarized the relevant linguistic research 
in a way which invites equally tempting comparisons: 

One such body of research which^emanates from the United States has been 
developed by. a jgroup of psychologists and psycholinguists all more or less 
methodologically indebted to Chomsky, whose approach to linguistic^ study has 
tended to concentrate on the structure of language. A second area^f res€i)4rch hias 
been develc^)ed by Halliday whose linguistic theory is primarily^concerned with 
language function. The third area has been developed by a group of sociolinguists 
mainly in the States whose interest is In examining language as a social 
phenomenon, as a manifestation of participation In social relationships and 
events. (Christie, 1979:23) ' . 

While such diversions are tempting, however, and wou^.^i^'doubt be interesting in 
the light they might shed on the conflicting pressures beeping down on the English 
language curriculum, the strength of the concept of curriculum style and the typology 
derived from .it lies in their, -firm grounding ih curriculum practice rather than in 



curriculum theory. Moreover, one of .the most immediately obvious features of most 
teachers' discussion of their practice in the taped* interviews collected during the present 
study is the absence of any thebretic&l reference point; although we must take care not 
'to overlook the unconscious ideological and epistemological assumptions which determine 
much of what teachers do and how they perceive what they do, and the complicated 
relationship these bear to the conflicting ideas and pressures impinging pn their practice 
from outside. Before going on to our consideration of practice, however, there are a 
number of problems and issues related to the application of the typology to the English 
language area of the curriculum which it is important at this stage, if not to resolve, at 
least to raise. 

*;,V^^e. first of these problems confer involves a; 

^ .series of issues revolving around the initial difficulty that language is more than subject 
English, and subject English is more than language. This in turn involves a consideration 
of the role of literature in , a, study devoted to English language learning; the role of 
drama; and the role of wiiat has come to be known as 'language across the curriculum'. 

The first of these issues, the role of literature in the study/ is a difficult one to 
resolve. English as a discipline has always been somewhat schizophrenic (Wilson, 1964; 
.Bullock, 1975). While it has! usually maintained that a relationship existed between its 
literature strand and its language^^iSind, it has always been careful also to maintain a', 
distinction between them; and vmBe the newer English syllabuses and guidelines may. 
have blurred this distinction with their increased emphasis on language, it is nevertheless 
clear that something of it still remains. A similar problem occurs with drama. Where it 
is seen as a separate subject: in the curriculum (as distinct from a component in the 
literature strand of subject English) it seems to be taught in the main by teachers from, 
the English department and to be perceived as an elective within that department; and 
wnile it is clearly relevant to language development, it is my impression that, at least io 
the case study schools, its principal focus is literary and/or theatrical. In practice it has 
been impossible to draw clear boundaries, as will have already been evident f^om the 
first part of this report; and while the study has^tried to keep its focus on language 
learning, it has been necessary at times to accept the fact that in curriculum research 
clear distinctions are not always possible. 

A somewhat -.different problem is posed by 'language across the curriculum'. An 
important part of the thrust of the new ideas on language and language learning 
impinging on the school curriculum has revolv^^iihd the role of language in learning, 
across all subjects, not simply reviving the mucfi'earlier dictum that 'every teacher is a 
teacher of English' but adding the perhaps more impoi'tarit insight that every teacher is a 
teacher in English. Clearly this*is a thrust that the study could not afford to ignore; 
but clearly too the extent to which it has been possible to take it into account has been 
limited by the resources available. In practice the study has focused its ^attention 




principally on teachers of .subject English less by design than by necessity; although 
wfiere schools have had a language across the curriculum' policy in operation this has 
been an important target o^ the investigation. Such instances however jare regrettably 
rare; perhaps surprisingly so given the currency the concept has had in educational 
thinking over the past decade or more. ; " 

Another set of problems is raised by the terminology used in the typology to 
1 id^tify style types. Whil6 it seemed at the time of writing up the earlier study that 
terms like /interactive functional' communicated the essence of the style type more 
Effectively than the rather clinicar'TType n b', it has become apparent in subsequent 
discussion that manj of the terms chosen .to 'name' the style types have different 
<5onnotations for different people, and in some cases have acted as a barrier to 
communication. Given this experience, plus the fact that terms like 'functional' and 
'situational' have special linguistic connotations not altogether compatible with their 
intended meanings'^ft the typology, it seems wise for the time being at least to abandon 
the terminology and to rely on the numerical and alphabetical classifications as defined 
by focus. ^ 4i i • . : . : ; • 

These however are largely operational problems, matters of procedure rather than 
conceptualization. More important are a series of issues arising from the nature of 
English langilage learning, and in particular from an important distinction to be drawn 
between the" nature of English language as a subject of study, and the nature of the 
subjects commonly found in thet*spcial area of the curriculum, whilst provided the basis 
on which the typology of curriculum style was developed. 

The latter have traditionally been defined in terms of a body of content (the 
French Revolution, Urbanization, Unemployment), which implies a body of knowledge to 
oe acquired, whereas English language has traditionally been defined in terms of. 
processes (sentence construction, paragraphing) which imply a set of skills to be acquired 
or developed. Thus , while it was relatively straightforward in the social area of the 
curriculum to distinguish between style typ^s^ on the basis of the relative emphasis 
placed on the acquisition of knowledge (how much history has the student learned?) and 
on fhe development of skills (how well has the student developed the skills of the 
historian?) it would appear to be a good deal more difficult to apply such a distinction to 
the English Janguage curriculum. ^ 

While the problem may well be more semantic than conceptual, it requires a good 
deal more teasing out of our definitions of style type than appeared to be necessary in 
the earlier study, and in particular a good deal clearer understanding of what we mean by 
'content' and w..hat we mean by 'process'; and, for that matter, what we mean by 'skills'. 
Is there, for example, a way of viewing skills as content which is different, in some 
substiantive way, from a way of viewirtg skills as process? Certainly some such 
distinction would seem to^ be jmplied in some of the newer English curriculum 
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documents. In their\ analysis of the New SoutHi Wales curriculum documents, for 
exiBi.ruple, Christie and Hothery refer to ^ ^ 

•^.^ ; ''-a conception of JEngysh, not as a body of kripwledgei but as a set of language skills 
•'i - talking, listeningl reiding, and writing. -tChristie and Rothery, 1979:219) 

: ahd, a little later, to-* 

an emphasis on Eng^sh as active pursuit <x process, so tWat developing Competence 
/is to be measured ih ability to do tbings (e.g. 'ability to write to a purpose', or.' 
'ability to read efficiently') (op. cit.:221^ ;?>^^^ r^^---; v . . 

This would not seem \ to be too far rem6\i:e(d from the distinction Brun^r draws in 
relation to the cutTiculum m ! _^ •;. 

The schoolboy learning physics is a physicist, and it is easier for him to learn 
. physics behaving like ^ physicist than doiag something else. The 'something else' 
J usually involves the task of mastering what came to be called at Woods 'Hole a 

'middle language' - classroom discussions and textbooks that talk about the 

conclusions in a field ofi intellectual inquiry rather than centering upon the inquiry 

itself. (Bruner, 1960d.4) 



^ and, elsewhere^ paore generallyv; . , 

In none of what we have described thus ifar is there anything like memorization or . 
performing a particular repertory . . . Rather, what seems to 1)e at Work .in^a good - 
problem-solving 'performance' is some underlying competence in using the 
operations of physics or whatever, and the performance that emerges from this 
i. . .competence may never b^ the same on any tw6 occasions. "^IVhat is ledmt is 
Y competence, not particiflar performances. (Bruner, 1974:126-7) 

'\ *■ .. . \ ■ • -.■ ' V/"' 

The reference to inquiry raises another interesting point in relation to style type 

differences in social education. The process oi inquiry is rfot only a prdcess to be learriied 

(the inquiry method); J t is also a ^rocesa of.;^^ process whereby knowledge is ^ 

acquired; ;. and moreover, 'sdthe 'argument goes, the ^knowledge gained-'through inquiry is 

bbth more meaningful and more merporable because it has been generated by the sjudent 

rather than by the teacher. The distinction be{ween a Type I, or content-focuse^-style 

and a Type n, or process-focused, styjle is thus not so much in the importance they attach 

to knowledge as ari' outcome of leaijniiig as in the wiay in which that loiowledge is 

acquired. » a 

. This suggests that in looking for^ style type differences we might do well to look 

• closely at' assumptions abdut the hatiire of learning, as well as at, the more oy^t 

realizations' of these assumptions in curriculum practice. To put it another way, the 

crucial distinction may be not so much the traditional one between process and product, 

as between a view of learning which distinguishes between the two and a view of learning 

^ch sees them as indistinguishable. Perhaps it is a similar point that Christie and 

Rotheyy are making when they comment^ in their\ critique of the new wave of English 

curriculum documents, that 



it is a possible measure of uncertainty about directions in English teactiing that the 
two terms 'skill* 3nd *art* are used variously^ sometimes within the same State. It is 
sorely important to cl£u*ify whether we do see our language activities as concerned 
with skills or wts, for the implications for our own teaching practices are 
considerable. The one implies some kind of expertise to be acquired and practised, 
V the other suggests the development of inner capacities or potentiaL (Cfiristie and 
Rothery, 1979:203) 

What then are the implications of this for the problem with which we started, the 
appli^biiity of the basic typology to the English language curriculum? What might be 
meant by a vii^w of langiiage as 'content'? To stcu't with, it might adopt a st^ucjural view 
of language, and see language learning principally iii ter^ms of the mastery of structures 

. and tiile-TUles. governing those structures. In linguistic-^terms,_it_might .be-a-good_deal— 

more concerned with the syntactic aspects of language than with the semantic aspects. 
This is ^t to suggest that the jfjemantic aspects would .be igpiored, but rather that they 
would be subordinated to the principal task of mastering the mechanics of language^ 
John Ca)^r's analysis of the view of language underlying the traditional language skills 
textbook \quoted in Chapter 1 might be seen as exemplifying a view of language as 
'content'. \ • . 

A view of language as 'process', on the other hand, might adopt an operational view 
of language, and see langua^ learning principally in terms of meaning, and purpose. In 
. linguistic t^rms, it might be a good deal more concerned with the semantic aspects of 
language than with , the syntactic aspects. Again this tis not'' to suggest that 
syntactic/structural elements - would be ignored, but rather that they t woOld be ; 
subordinated to the principal task of meaning-making; that they would be seen as means 
to an enti, rather than as ends in themselves. James Britton might be seen as 
exemplifying 4 view of language as 'process' when he writes: 

Putting t^is at its simplest. What children use language for in school must be 
r 'operations' and not 'dummy runs'. They must continue to use it to make sense of 
the worldis they must practise language in the sense in which a doctor 'practises' 
medicine and a lawyer 'practises' law^ and not in the sense in which a juggler, 
'practises' k new trick before he performs it. This way. of working does not make 
difficult things easy: what it does is make them worth the struggle. It of 
course, subjlect to a good deal of criticism: it has been called 'language learning by 
osmosis', or \'learning by soaking* and the like. Teachers need to defend themselves a 
against such criticism in two ways: in theory, by insisting that learning is an ^ 
evolutionary 'process in which the fullest possible development at any stage is the 
best preparation for ensuing stages; and in practice . . . by ensuring as far as they ' 
can that the operations undertaken by their pupils offer genuine challenges, and 
result in the extension and deepening of their experience. (Britton, 1970:130) 

It is of course possible to view language as having both structure and process and to 
move systematically; or more likely Somewhat uneasily, between the two, and there* is 
evidence from the data already presented that a good many teachers Hnd themselves, 
consciously or unconsciously, in this position. It is evident too that for many of them 
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this.creates a tension in their practice, a tension which they frequently fail to resolve to 
their t)wn satisfaction. y 

Where, then does this leave us in relation to the typolog^y of curriculum style and 
its applicability to the curriculum in i^glish language? While it would be premature to 
leap in too hastily on the basis of the* piirely: theoretical exploraitidn undertaken so far, 
tnei^e is'^^t l(east som6 prirmx facie evidence to suggest that the typology could provide 
ia viable means of classifying curricula in English language education and a useful device 
for analysing them. The reader will no doub^ have noted that our^analysis to date has 
said nothing of the Type ID, or context-focused, style. Is there a view of language as 
'context', or more sensibly language 'in context^ which is different in somejsubstantive 
way to the two views identified above? We will put aside this question for the moment, 
but return to it later in the chapter. First we will take a detailed look at the language 
programs in subject English of. two, schools which have been classified on the basis of the 
study as exhibitiffg^ a Type I and Type II style respectively. It should be emphasized that 
these , classifications are based on actual practices in the case study schools themselves, 
not on the more theoreticar positions explored above; and it is on its applicability to 
actual practice that the viabiliiy of the typology as a device for classifying curricula in 
EngUsh language must stanjd^dr fall. . ~ 

Language as Content; A Type I Style (Case Study 1) . . ' 

Our. first case study is the language program in subject English in a relatively new 
(opened 1973) high school in Mielbourne's expanding outer eastern suburbs. The areia from 
which the scljool draws its students is predominantly upper working class/lower middle 
class,, and the school'T^ a substantial number of students from migrant backgrounds. 
The language progranwn subject English has two basic aims: firstly to ensure the 
acquisition of basic literacy skills by all students, and secondly to 'ext^ the student 

beyond basic literacy: skili^fcand develop more abstract skills.' 

' . ' ' . v^^y} - • •, 

• The balance between %hese two t^es of aims wiU alter according ta the level at 
^ which the, subject is being taught. Iti years 7 and 8 the emphasis should be on the 
;|icquisition of basic skills with some extension beyond these. Extension of -basic 
knls should receive progressive emphasis in years 9 and 10 fiuid become aln^gst .the 
ji^ire fpcus by years 11 andl2. * ' 

remedial withdrawal program in Years 7 and 8 assists in the achievements 
ectives. ' ' " . ^ 

^core activities' to be pursued in achieving these aims in Years 7 to 10 are, inr 




W 'core activities' to oe pursued m acni 
^ative^writing Ca big emphasis otFfhis') 



** - ■ .V . . . 

tcises: spelling, vocabulary building 

atitpar exercises 'aimed at giving each child mastery of specified grammar 



- • . again a big emphasip on this* . 

comprehension exercises • \ |^ 
a study in detail of the set novels ^ . 

While -there are cledrly differences in the way these requiren^ents are. interpreted 
by different teachers, it does appear that Jhey ' are largely followed by the English 
department, although not without some doubts. The school is highly conscious of the 
^poffdrmance of its students at the external Higher School Certificate examination in 
Year 12 and, despite the fact that, only about 20 per gent of students actually go on to^ 
att^empt this hurdle, much of what is done in the junior secondary curriculum reflects 
- this concern. Teachers- see it- as a major responsibiUty of the junioir^econdary-school to- 
ensiire that those who do go on are properly equipped to do so, and they are awrare that 
both\ parents and the wider community t,will judge their performance largely on this 
criterion. ' 

Laflguage as Process; A Type n Style (Case Study 2)^ . . 

Our second case study is the language program in subject English in a high schbol in the 
southern suburbs of Canberra. The school draws its students from a wide socio-economic 
spectrum and, as with other high schools in the Australian Capital Territory, caters for* 
students^ in school Years 7 \x> 10, with students moving on»to separate Senior colleges for 
Years 11 and 12. The language" pirbgram in subject English 4n our Type D 6ase study 
school has -evolved over a iium"ber. of years in an effort to provide a curriculuni more 
genuiTie)y\app^opriate to the varied needs and interests of the students than wfis seen to 
be offered by more traditional approaches, and it is still evolving, partly as a result of 
ongoing evaluation of program elements by both students and staff, partly as a result of 
changes o^ staj|!fv bringing; with them new perspectives, new idlfas, and new areas' of 
interest. \ ^ . ; . 

Perhat)s th6 most distinctive feature * of the program is its organization into 
semester units offering a variety of course options. Students choose one from among six 
er seven uniis offered each semester, each taken by a different member of the English 
faculty. While there is some counselling of students on their selection of appropriate 
units, there is^ no compulsion. Course units are framed partly on the basis of identified 
needs, partly ^on particular staff interests, and are organized around themes (e«g. 
Alive/j DiscQvering the Australian Character)^ genre (e.g. Scij^nce Fiction; 
Poetry djT Popular Music), identified needs (e.g. Everyday ISnglish; Developing 
ConfidSSt^e inVEnglish)^ or learning preferences (e.g. Widening Your Horizons; 
^^99^ngjfoep0ri^ of which offer a more traditional English literature curriculum)., 
* '^y^NRthe/m emphasis in the program is clearly on providing for a diversity of 
needs and' iH^rests, continuity^ provided by a shared emphasis on the four language 
'skills' of rradihgl writing, listening, and speaking^ Cwhatevier choice they make they're. 
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still having b^ic EnglishO; a belief in language development as an active pursuit^ 
learned in use;, and certain common elements, the most important of which aVe journal 
writing, planned assignments, and the rea'ding period* A part of each 75 minute period.- 
usually the Hrst 10 or 13 minutes - is set aside for student writing in their private 
journal. While this writing may be shared with the teacher, with parents, or with peers> 
there is no compulsion to do so. Apart from checking that the writing is* being done, 
• teachers do not read or assess the writing in the journal uWess invited to do so by the 
student. Each student is alsa expected to prepare two or^three major assignments per 
semester, usually on a novel or collection of short stories. 6ommon assignment sheets 
iprovlding for both individual, and . group work have been .prepared _for_jeach__year_ievel,_ 
althotigh the individual teacher is' at. liberty to subsft.i^te or vary these as he/she sees 
fit. Usually one period per week is set aside as a private reading period, usually given 
oyer to reaj^ing related to the semester unit but sometimes used to encourage 
interest-based reading, . ' . 

While the schooj - is not subject to the ^downward pressure of an - external 
examination, teachers^ i are^* consg t^lis pf the expectations of the senior colleges and 
(^6nQ^vr^%^^^\yQuy of their students who move on to them. 

Assessment pi^pcedarj^^^^^^^bte^t^^ award, of a school certificate at the Year 10 
level,^ although ;s61io^[^]^^^^^^^H^^een by some teachers as hampering the proper^ 
jmplementation;aitt|^^^^^H|H^K1. V 

^ > '^-^^^wf^l ^^^^^ ^ ^^*^Typ ^ ni Styi ? 

Tdi^^fe we have sfiiid little of the thitd basic gtyle type identified in the earlier study: a 
Type m, or .contdxt-focus^ed oStyle. Context of course has always had a part in English 
language^ study. Thejnatic Approaches are in part at attempt to provide a meaningful 
context for language learning,, and literature has long provided a context fpr language 
study even in traditional programs; although it is worth noting that some more recent 
approaches h^ve taken the idea of language in the context of literature a good deal 
further^ In all of ^hese programs however context seems more related to the source of ., 
the material u^ed in language learning tMn to the way in which the learning takes place. 
It proyraes<^ah element in the total program rather than the fociis for the-program. 
Tyfiicaiiy the major focus of such.programs is likely to be the content or the process of 
the learning, or perhaps a mixture of the two. We veixxrryto the question raised earlier in 
pur discussion: Is ther? a view of language, as^context*, or more sensibly language 'in 
^^ontext*, which is different in sq me substantive way to the twp views already identified? 
Two programs from the case stu(]y schools deserve serious consideration as candidates 
for such a Classification. . 



'1 Language Across the Currieulum (Case Study 3) . ' 

Language across the curriculum is an obvious dandidate for consideration as a 

context-focused program; and w|iile it seems to be more enshrined in policy than 

in pi;actice in .most schools, we do have a case study school that has madp.. 

- ^ considerable efforts to'translate policy into action.- , T ■ .^'^ - . \ 

, - . . ^ .["'^y .' 

Our third, c^e study is a large hi^h school in Sydney's Western suburbs. It is 

situ^ed in a predominantly working-class area, and a sizeable proportion of its 

students -are from migrant backgrounds. The school has a number of interesting 

Mgy^ge prop'ams in pperation,_but_for.^ 

efforts to implement a langfuage across the curriculum polrSy. The program is 

- r directed by a t)roadly-based : committee- chaired by a member of the science 

faculty, which may in part awjount for its acceptance. The committee puts out a 

monthly Language Bulletin which, as well as, providing summary discussion of issues 

related to the role of language in learning across the qurriculum, highlights a 

'language objective for the month'. While the committee members are the first to. 

admit that their success has been limited, they believe they are making some 

".^adway. 

2 Language in a iviulticultural Context (Case Study 4) 

Our fourth case study is a medium-sized high school in Sydney's inner citV area. U 
is situated in'a working class a^a, with a/very large intake: of students from 
migrant backgrounds (in the words of a recent school magazine, 'try to spot the 
Aussie'). The school runs language programs in subject English, iEnglish as a Second 
Language, Initial Migrant English and Remedial"^ Reading, and^ has initiated a 
reading-across-the curriculum program with varying degrees of ^success across the 
• subject departments. Of particular interest here is the school's efforts to integrate * 
these programs to permit maximum flexibility in catering for the individual needs 
^ of students, and in particular the . development of parallel courses in subject English ' 
and English as a Second Language to allow flexibility of movement from one to the 
other, demonstrating a degree of co-operation and hard-won consensus that would, 
appear to.be relatively rare. 

Clearly both of these programs have a claim for consideration as a context-focused 
style. Certainly the Language Across the Curriculum pro-am of Case Study .3 is 
context-related;, and the multi-straiid languagef program of Case Study 4 is certainly 
context-sensitive. But is this the same thing as saying they are context-focused? Should 
we perhaps be seeing the focus of the Language Across^e Curriculum program less as a 
concern with the context of the disciplines and more afi a concern with the role of 
lan^Jijfe in learning, seeing it perhaps more appropriately as a specific style type within 
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(2) THE AIM OF THE ^EACHER = 

TO CREATE AND MOULofsiTUAT IONS IN 
WHICH CHILDREN TALK IN A^VAllETY 
. OF CONTEXTS' 



Figure 5.1' ' DiagraBpatic Suiimaty of the CDC/ ACT language ^Develc 

- ; Prx)jectU Model of Lang^^ Learning (Flynn and Savage, 1980a ;3) ^ 
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•the broad categor)' of%pe n, or prooess-focused>tyles? Should we perhaps be seeing It 
•as a program at all, jj^ts own right,' WtHer than aSVlfiungu^ge policy, related to a variety 
of programs Jn which it is differenti^^y implemented? Similarly with Jthe multi-strand 
, language program of Case Study 4/ Is its sensijtivity to context more appropriately, seen 
as a response to student needs, and shoul<^p^e perfiap^" be more concerned with the 
Spe^iific style characteristics of the component program's? Sufch ianli^prowl^. would lead 
to a ipixed style cl&ssificatiai, and it is difficurt to escape the conclusioirt' that such'a 
classification would be. more appropriate. . 

W.e return to our earlier question: Is there a view of .language as 'context', or 
language ~*in context', which is different" in som e substantive " way to the two' "vie ws^ 
already identified and would justify classification as a distinctive style type? So far as 
the schools^ included in the ffresent study are Qpncerned, our an^^do this question must 
remain unresolved. Luckily however we do have another sourcie of dat'a to which we can 
turn irf our quest for an answer, namely the Curriculum Development Centre's Languagfe 

• Development Project, briefly .described in Chapter J..' Our next cas^ study summary 
moves outsi^Je the schools involved in the study to look briefly at one of the eight 
projects which go to make up the national Language Development Pr >ject. ' 

The.GDC/ACT Language Development Project (Case Study 5) . 

The CDC/ACT Language Development Project* is concerned with the promotion, of 
children's oral language capacities in school Years 5 to 8. By combining a set of 
concepts derived, from socio-lingujstic theory with the view' of language and language 
learning emanating fr6m Phase I of the Language Development Project, the CDp/ACt 
t^am has developed a model of oral .language learning which has guided its experimental 
and. developmental work in schools.' The central feature of Jhis model is a view of 
language development .Kvhich sees language as a part of growth^ learhed in interaction 
with^Qth'ers;^J^guage competence^as the ability to use language in a variety of contexts 
for 4 vairiety of purposes; and successful language teaching as. the prbvi^on of creative 
learning situations in which children can use lismguage in a' variety of contexts for a 
^variety of purposes. This model is summarized in Figure 5.1. 

■^'Of particular importance to our purposes here is the strong; empj^is the moddl 
plates on social interaction: - * ' ' *. 

^ % The view of child language development, suggests ^ that JangOa^fe- js Jearned in 
. intenaction with others to serve 'Important needs - social n6eds, pWonal needs, 
« learning needsl (Flynn andoSavage, 1980a?2) ' 

and bn context: • 

losing, language successfully . involves effective use of language in, relation to. 
different contexts and purposes. That is, it involves respondihglo the demands and 

• / . needs of a given context by using language' appropriate to th^ context, (loc. cit.) 



The hiiplications of tfils f 01^ practice are that ; • * ^ 

Tile teacher's roje'' is (i)^ to understand the nature* of language variety gypSi (ii) in the 
Oight of that knowledge to. create a variety of situations through which to foster 
•talking and listening (op, cit.: 3) , * ' *^ • 

These emphases woiild suggest , that in thevCDC/ACT Language Developtnent 
Project we have a view Of language which, while owes a good deal to the growth 
model, differs from it in a substantive way, and that difference lies principally in the 
central role it gives to context. Context is of course an important concern of^the gro>^th 
modeL What the CYfi^^CT Language Development Project model has done is to shift it 
to centre stage; and if it is reqpied that our definition of style type is based on /ocus 
r^ither than on the range or humt?^ of component elements, we are I belieVi jusii^ied in 

answering— our questiog in . the„ affirmative. -„Yes, we do. have^ a_^Typ.ei?JII, pr__ 

context-focused, styl^, at least in theory; arid while that style inay not il^t /be 
widespread in school practice, it does^have its reflection in Jthe ^ha^ice of the project's 
teacher network, as will b6 demonstrated in the profile compariStrrts to bb examinei4,^in 
the next chapter. I 



CHAPTER 6 • 

■ ■ ■ ■ ■' ■ ' 

STYLE TYPE AND LANGUAGE LEARNING 

In the, previous chapter we identified three programs as' exemplifying basic styl6.|^pe 

differences in their approach to the English language curriculum in the junior secondary 

school: the language program in subject English in Case Study School 1, which was 

^^dentified as exemplifying a Type I, or content-focused, stylej the language program irt 

subject English in Case Study School 2, which was identified as exemplifying a Type U, or 

process-focused style; and the CDC/ACT Language Development Project/: which was 

identified as exemplifying a Type III, or context-focused, style. In thjsr chapter we will 

^be_ comparing, teacher and- student^ 

programs for the light they may throw on f^le .iype characteristics and the 

appropriaten^ of the typology as a device for clfi^ifyuig English language curricula. 

; It wouW^ course be fooiish to gen^alize on the basis of Individual case studies,' 

particularly '^i^^a^ any school -•indeed any classroom - 

are bound toi^^^^^ it. is |«orth emphasizing that the case 

studies^itfl^^^^b'^^^^ stylf!' types were c"h«n .only after the exploratory 

^^tfie^ro^arnSr in English language in 25 case stutiy schools spread across 

w .Territprie'fi^and the detailed' investigation of the programs in eight of 
^ \ ■'■ • V' ■ , ^ 

and- ^jsan' therefore lay some claim to i:epresehting typical program 

j|s. ig' current practice: WhatyWfe-are seeicirig/in this chapter is'rtot generalization^, 

iog.h^p0theses based on a good deal of investigation arid evidence related to 

^ in the case study s<^^ls,' Provided this is kept in mind, there is much tQ be * 

l^fiu^ieil^from a closer inspjection of s^le;£ype diffdf'ences as they are exemplified in our • 

^^'Se^^fudy programs, . 4 ^ . * - ' ^ ^ 

■ • ■■V'vr c ' ■,>> ■ " ■ ' / ■ ' ' 

■Xm^ ■ • "" 

The Basic Styles ^. . • 

The relevant data on profile comparisons of perceptions of curriculum emphases in'' 

ideal, the planned, and ^he operative cUtriculum in our three sample programs are 

summarized, in table 6,1, It clear ifrom these data that style .type differences are 

perceiv<?d by and students, and are evident in perceptions of the ideal, ^ 

curricidiim as well as in perceptions of the planned and the operative cgLirricului]|jP|| 

^ suggfisfing thai such differences are more t^n just differences in practic^> and, involve 

differing perceptions of goals and values also. 

Curiously, student differences are more apparent in perceptions of the ideal , 
. ■ . .1* ■ ' . 

curriculum than in perceptions of the operative curriculum, at Jeast in relative emphasis 

(r = 0,18, r'^ 0,50 respectively), although^l^ level of ,0i^|^ls (D = 1,97, p = 2,28 
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respectively). Teacher differences, on the other hand, are more apparent in the planned 
^ and the operativip curriculum than the ideal, which is more in line with what we might 
. eaqpecf, at least on the basis, of the earlier study (Piper, 1979:70), although not mm^kedly 
.so.. As we .have argued previously, however, it is differences in pei»ceptions of the 
operative curriculum that are of most relevancffe to a concept of curriculum style based 
oa actual practice, and it is on these differences that we will be fbcusihg our atten&n in*' 
this chapter, beginning with the perceptions of teachers in our three case study programs • 
(Figured.!). > .4:. . ^ v ' ■ '^'■■'■f' 

• Teachers of subject English in Cast6^:Study. sifhool 1, ^^re^ 
the unbroken line.and identified as exemplifying a Ty^ I, or conteh{-f6cused,^j5ity^^^ 
their operative^-: language progiram' ^ placing its greatest cmpfSliS^iQiii 
comprehension,* int^siv^i^ding, formal essay writing, composition exercises, 
slightly lesser extent, grammar, with little or no emphasis on reme<j 
interviewing, language variety, and drama and role-play, aiid only minor emj 
smedl group discussion and listenirig'comprehension. The writing program give^ its\, , 
emphasis quite clearly to formal essay writing, with some emphasis^on narrative' wri^^^^ 
and personal writing, and least emphasis on report writing and editing. Mech^cs play^^ 
an . important part in the program-in-practice, particularly composition' exercises and V 
grammar. The reading program has a heavy emphasis on reading comprehension and the 
intensive reading of set books, with some ^phasis on extensive, and interest-based 
reading, and little or no emphasis on remedial reading. The^prdaKt in oral language 
gives some emphasis to public speaking, relatively minor emph^is^to small group 
discussion and listening cornprehension, and little or no emphasis to dSI^Fand role-play, 
interviewing, or language variety. 

The language program in subject EngMsh in Case Study School 2, represented in 
Figure 6.1 by the broken line and identified as exemplifying a Type or 
proces|-focused, style, is cleat% seen by its teachers as placing its greatest emphasis on 
personal writing, with some emphasis on jiarrative writing, editing, in tensive^, extensive,' 
and interest-based reading, and small group discussion, and little or no^emphasis on 
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grammar, composition exercises, public speaking, and language variety, the writing 
program gives its major emphasis quite clearly to personal writing, with some' emphasis 
on narrative writing and editing, and least emphasis on report writing and formal essay 
writing.- Mechanics play the least important role of oiir four csategories in the operative 
curi^iciiltiifh as 'ft is per<?Bived by. Our Type case study teachers, with grammar and 
composition exercises receiving little or no emphasis, and spellifig only minor eniphiasis, * 
The reading program ^ves its major emphasis to intensive reading and interest-based 
reading, with slightly less emphasis on extensive .reading and least on remedial reading 
and reading comprehension. The program M oral language gives some emphasis to small 
group discussion arfd somewhat less to dr^a and role-play, with little or no emphasis on 
public speaking and language variety, ai^^^bnli?^^^^ emphasis on interviewing and 

. listening cdmpreherisibni- .- 

The ACT/LDP teachersr^-Tep^ 
as exemplifying a Type ffl, or context-focused, style, see editing, reporf wrlttngi^B^^^ 
group discussion, interviewing, and language variety as receiving most emphasis in their 
program-in-practice. T'hey see the mechanics of language, particularly composition 
exercises, intensive reading, and reading comprehension as receivingf'.the least emphasis. 
Their operative curriculum in writing places . its major emphasis on editing and report 
writing, with formal essay writin^^Sfoirafc^riting, and narrative writing all receiving 
some emphasis. Mechanics receive the least overall emphasis of any of our four^ 
categories, with competition .'exfercises receiving the least erpphasis., The'^ redding 
program is seen as emphasizing interfest-based reading and*eXtensive reading, with some 
emphasis on remedial reading and least on intensive reading and reading comprehension. 
Oral language is strongly emphasized, with smaU group discussion, interviewing, and 
language variety receiving^ the 'strongest emphasis, and listening comprehension and 
drama and role-play the least, although both are seen as receiving some emphasis in the^., 
program-in-practice. ^ < , 

It is clear 'that there are inarked differences in teacher perceptioriS of the 
operative language programs in^sub>ect English in* our two case study schools both m 
r^tive emphasis and ft\ level of emphasis, as indicated by yie low correlation 
coefficient (r = 0.13) and the very large distance measure (D = 3.4J). .Differences' 
between the.ty^^o school profiles are most markied in the^ comparative emphasis igiven to 
formal essay writing, the mechanics of language, in particular grafrrfflir and 
comprehension* exercises, and reading comprehension. The^e are also clear differ.en^eis, 
although not^ quite so marked, in the comparative emphasis given to personal writing, y. 

intensive reading, remedial reading, small group' discussion, drama and /role-play, and 
public speaking. The comparison suggests that a Type I style is most readily-.. 

. distinguished from a Type n style by its greater emphasis on iormal essay writing, 
mechanics,Jnj|p;sive reading, readinp!omprehension, and ^^^^ and ite/esser 



,j:;i?iiigMiB^ remedial .rc^inp, small group discu^j^pr^iirid^ 

perceptions! of the operfi^i^Sur^iilurt^^^^ ' 
lai?giJag5j|iiM- teachers attached to the CDC/ACT Language iO^kiipment; Frojl^tlWith 
. those of Hachers in Case Study School 1,, it wi^^e immediately ol>*|^i|t^^ 
- differences are considerably greater than they i^^^ijjp^^our Type I/Type'tP*bomparison, 
both in relative, emphasis and in level of?^^pliasis, "as^indicated by the negative 
correlation (r = -0,54) and the ver> large distance measure (D = 3,74), Differences 
between the two profiles are most marke^in the. comparative emphasis given to Report . 
>^^|Wn|?igtfi^^*ng, grammar, composition exercisesj^ intensive reading, remedial readin^jr 
^•^rreamhg 6om prehension, ^wid oral kinguage in general; particularly small gro.up discussion, 
and rpjft?^ and language variety. There are also clear 

differences, althoygtt^t so marked, in the comparative emphasis g^ven to formal essay 
writing, spelling, and interest-based reading. The comparison suggests that a Type I 
style is most readily distinguished from a Type ni style by its greater emphasis on formal 
essay writing, the mechanics of language, intensive reading,' and reading comprehension; 
and its lesser emphasis on report writing, editing, interest-based reading, remedial 
reading, and oral language in general, particularly small group discussioHf interviewing," 
and language variety. 

When perceptions of the operative curriculum in English language of teachers 
attach^ tor the CDC/ACt Language Development Project arj^ compare with those of 
teachers from Case Study School 2;. the differen&s between' the two ^profiles, while not 
so marked as they were in our Type I/Type ffl comparison, are nevertheless^ ^learjy > 
evident, as indicated by the low correlation (r = 0,12) and relatively large . distacnce 
measure (D = 2,84)» Differences are most marked in the comparative emphasis given to 
report writing, editing, grammar, intensive reading, public speaking, interviewing, and 
language variety. There are also clear differences, although not so m'arked, in the 
comparative erhpRasiS^^'given to . personal writing, composition exercises, small group ^ 
discussion, and listening comprehension. This comparison suggests that a Type n §tyle is 
most readily distinguished from a Type HI styleA^ its' greater emphasis, on persjpnal 
writing and intensive reading; ancjt^ts lesser emphSSis on report writing, formal es3$iy: 
writing, editing, grammar and composition exercKes, and oral lianguage in %&^h^/s' 
particularly public speaking,^ interviewing, and language variety, \/ 
r- When we turn tojstudent perceptions of the operative ^curriculum in ifertj^^ 
.language. (Figure 6,2) we are unfortunately limited to progranis^Mn our two case study 
schools, sinc^prit was not possible to obtain student perceptions'of programs taught by out 
; ACT/LDP teacher sample; Oiir style type comparison from the student perspective is 
therefore limited to a comparison Bet^ween a Type I, or content-focused, style an a Type 
n, or process-focused, style,* . - • 
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student perceptions of the operative curriculum in English language in Case Study 
School 1, represented in Figure 6.2 by the unbroken line and identified as exemplifying a 
Type I, or content-focused, style reflect similar emphases to those perceived by their 
teachers. Students see the major emphasisT^tin. the program-in-practice as being on 
intensive reading, reading comprehension, formal essay writing, and grammar. Least 
emphasis is perceived as being given to drama and role-play, interviewing, interest-based 
reading, and language variety. They see the writing program as emphasizing formal 
essay writing, with some emphasis on narrative and report writing, and least emphasis on 
personal writing and editing. iMechamcs are seen as strongly emphasized, with most 
emphasis on grammar. The reading program is perceived as strongly focused on intensive 
reading and readin^omprehension, with little or no emphasis oji^ extensive reading and 
Jnterest-based reading, and only minor emphasis on remedial reading. Oral language is 
seen as receiving relatively little overall emphasis, with minor emphasis oh listening 
comprehension, small group discussion, and public speaking, but little or no emphasis on 
flifra ma and role-play, interviewing, or language variety. 

Student peroeptio^^^he operative curriddlum in English language in Case Study 
School 2, represerfted in^^^^gfure 6.2 by the broken line and identified as exemplifying a 
Type n; or process- focused, style, differ in some ildportant respects from thos.e of their 
teachers. ^ 

Students see the major emphases of the operative curriculum as .Jjeing on formal 
: essa^ writing^, ^report writing, and small group discussion, with scmfe emphasis on 
narrative waiting, competition exercises, intensive reading, extenWe reading, and 
reading com^ehension. Least emphasis is perceived as being given to grammar, public 
speaking, intervieV/ing, and language variety. Students see the writing program as 
emphasizing formal essay writing and report writing, with some emphasis on narrative 
writing,^€[p^y^ emphasis on personal writing and editing. They see the mechanics of 
writing as i^feceiVing rela^tively minor attention in the program, with some emphasis on. 
composition exercis^, somewhat less on spelling, and relatively little on grammar. The 
reading program ii^; -"^ceived by students as placing- its Strongest emphasis on intensive 
reading, with some emphasis on reading comprehension and extensive, reading and 
somewhat le^ on interest-based reading and remedial reading. Oral language is seen as 
receiving relatively little emphasis with the exception of small group /li^fflbpion, with 
interviewing, public speaking, and language variety recf ivipg the least emp^jp^. 

When we come to compare student perceptions of the two programs'^we note that 
differences are less marked than they iwere with teachers, particularly ,;in relative 
emphasis (r = 0.50), but also |h <lexel of emphasis (D = 2.28). The evidence, of our analysis 
"to date would suggest tfiat this is more due to differences between teachers and students 
in our Type II case MyQy program m their perceptions of the operative curriculuhi than 



to differences between teachers and students in our. Type I case study program, although 
as we shall seift these latter 'differences have also contributed* _ • ..^ > ^ j^,;^ 

Differences between f He two student profiles are jnost marked in the comparative 
emphasis given to grammar, spelling, intensive reading, reading comprehension, and 
small grbup discussion. There are also clear differences, although not quite so marked, 
in the comparative emphasis given to report writing, composition exercises,' extensive 
reading, interest'=-based reading, and drama and rple-play- The student comparison would 
suggest that a Type I style is most readily distinguished from a. Type H style by its 
greater "empha^s on 'the mechanics of language, intensive reading, and reading 
comprehension; and its lesser emphMs on report writing, extensive- reading, 
interest-based reading, small group (yscussi'on, and (fr^uria^c^^^ 

While there are clear areas of agreement in the two sets of perceptions, there dre 
also some important e^eas of apparent disagreejm^ent,. .There is clear evidence from both 
tether and student perceptions that a Type I style places greater emphasis on the 
mechanics of language, intensive reading, and reading comprehension; and that a Type n 
style places "greater emphasis on small gwwp discussion and drama and role-play, fhere 
ar^ two further items in which perceptions of a greater emphasis on inter,est-based 
reading and' remedial reading in the Type h| program 'are supported by both sets of data, 
but not to the same degree. On five items - report writing, formal essay writing, 
personal writing, extensive reading, and public speaking - teacher and student 
perceptions are in conflict. 

The disagreement on two of these items - extensive reading and public speaking - 
seems mainly to revolve around differences in the.4>erceptions of teachers and students 
in our Type I case study program. There is re^onable„'agr^ment t^tween Type n 
' teachers and students that extensive Ireadihg recejves some emphasis in the Type n 
operative curriculum in English langqage. A similar perception on the part of Type. I 
teachers, however, is not supported by Type I students, whoSee-^xtensive reading as 
having little or no emphasis in the Type I program. On balance then, it would seem 
reasonable to conclude that extensive reading receives some emphasis in the Type n 
program, but perceptions of a similar emphasis in the Type I program are rather more 
open to question."^ , 

Similarly, while there are differences between teachers and students on the level 
of emphasis on public speaking in the Type n case study program, they are agreed that it 
does not play a very ijnportant part in the overall English language curriculum. Teacher 
perceptii^^ some emphasis on public speaking in the Type I^jprogram, on the othe^^ 
vhand, are not suported in the perceptions of students; so that, on balan^^, it -would seem^ 
reasonable to conclude that public speaking receives little emphasis in the Vype H 
program, and that perceptions o^its emphasis in the Type I program are open to' some 
doubt. V ^ v'^ 
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srrtiintng ^^^p^^rt^blem ' items, j^on the other hand, aU revolve around 

JtWeen t^acfier*, and '^udents in their perceptions of curriculum emphases 

g pro-am in type Hi case study school* TllSlpe is reasonable agr-eement 

ytSers and students' that fjD^fid essay writing receives-the major emphasis in 

pgram, and* that pecimsH writing and report writing receive somewhat less 

l^'/^bblem liesi with teachenpercepti.on^S of ^a major emphasis in the Type n 

rsbnal writing, with only minor emphasis ^n report writing -and formal 

say writ^g, which conflicts with student perceptidns of a major emphasis pn'tormal 

ea^y writing and report writing, with only a minor emphasis on personal v^riting, in the 

^same program/ 1 
y 




. x-' .-. Lucidly there is evidenceJn the documetary and interview data to suggest at least 
a partial explanation, and it revolves around the role played in the curriculum . by the 
common elements of journal writing and prepared assignments* While-journal writing is 
seen as a key element in the pfrogram, by teachers and is no doubt central to their^ 
perception of a major emphasis on personal writing, it is clear from the class interviews, 
'that for many students it is not seen as important because it is not assessed. Similarly, 
the importance attached to the prepared assignments in student assessment may well 
accoiint, at least in part,- for the greater perceived emphasis on report writing and 
formal essay writing by students. Interestingly a^jimilar discrepancy in teacher ahd 
student perceptions of i the operative curraculum in Type II schools also occurred in the 
earlier Btu^ on social education. The data from that' study also suggested tha^ some of 
the discrepancy appeared to be assessment related, and that^teachei^ experienced some 
^ diffireufty in distinguishing between process and content, penrticularly in th^lr assessment 
procedu\jes (Piper, 1979:68-69), There is, however, clear evidence in both teacher and 
.student, ij^ervifew ^ta, and in classroom observation of lessons by ^tlie researcher, of the 
impbrtaot role played by journal writing in the program in practice, despite its lack of 
any dipetJirT^le in student assessment; and while ;it' may be true that teachers Jiave 
underestimated the importance attached to formal essay writing and report writing in 
their actual ^progiram in practice by virtue of a mismatch between their assessment 
procedures and their intended program emphases, it seems even more clear that students 
have underesti-nvated.^he^^em^^asis on personal writing in tiste program *>y interpreting 
assessment priorities 'Ss'Srogram f>riorities. On balance then it seemsVeasbnable to'" 
conclude that our Fyjpe ^ofa^ifin places its major emphasis on formal essay writing, with 
somewhat less empha^^ Ofir^iftptson|Ji, writing; and that our Type II progra'm places its 
major emphasis on persqnjat w^Wn^j^ teachers may jvell have underestimated trie 

importance of assessmer^|jjprocedures in determining program emphases on formal essay 
writing and report writing. *t , - ^ . ' . 

Taking into account all of the. available evidence, and insofar as our case ^tudy 
programs are in fact representative of the style types they have been chosen to 
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eXcm^iiXj^ would seem tjiat/a Type i style. is mc^^^dily^ distinguished from 

basic style types by its, greater emphasis pnrlj^^ the mechanics of 





language, particularly gra^j^rmr^^ intensive /eading^and-reading 

comprehension; and its C0ltoai^allv^ laA)^^ on small group discussion fthd 



drama and role-play, , 

. A Type fi style appears to 6%* ihost readily disttnguished from the other basjc style 
types by itsf greater emphasis on personal Writing and its comparative lack of emphasis 
on the mechanics of language, particularly grammar and composition exercises. It is . 
further distinguished from- a Type I style by its greater emphasis on inter est-basejd 
reading, small group, discussion, and drama and role-play; an'd a somewhat reduced 

emphasis on intensive reading, reading comprehension, and public speaking. - 

A Typrni style appears to be most readily distinguished from the other basic style 
types by its greater emphasis on report writing, editing, and oral language in general, 
particularly interviewing and language variety; and its comparative lack of emphasis on 
intensive reading. It is further distinguished from a Type I style by its greater emphasis 
^n interest-based reading and remedial reading; and from a Type II style by its greater 

emphasis on formal essay writing and the mechanies^t'lan^pjage. 

.1 • ■ ■ p ' : ^ 

Mixed Styles 

It would seem from the evidence ot the exploratory case studies that the most common' 
|. style in current school practice in English language curriculum is the mixecJ style an<^,' 

>^hile this is morq likely to occur when we take the whole school or program as the unit 
of analysis, it is not uncommon to. find il occurri^ within the, programs of uidiwlual^ 
teachers.' While\his is no doubt partly attrilyitable fo the uoceiiaintic^^^^^^^ 
aUuded to ^eai^er in this report, it also seems partly to result from the;:c 
amVg'^nglishrbachers^ using a wide variety oi source books and mat^rfals^ /^Xilfe" the 
underlying philosophies of some of these books would seem to be so divergent 4s to make 

.their use within the same program highly unlikely, there do seerii to be a good number of 
English teachers whose confusion or eclecticism^flnLa^es it possible for them to take what ' 
they Wfi^t from a wide variety of apparently" incompatible sources andaveld these diverse 
elementif into a coherent program.^ • , ' < « ^ 

. The.jnost common form of mixed sty^ encountered in the study is the mixture*of 
content an^sprocess emphases, or T^e l/U «,^assification, altho^ it is not Uncommon to- 
find Tv^e^IT/ill mixed styles, and occasionally mixtures of all thr^6e style types, especially 
where the total school program is the'unit of analysis. 

In addition to classifying mixed styles on the basis of their component Styles, the 
earlier social education study also identified four substyles based on the^ apparent reasons 
for the lack of a clear focus in the curriculum. In the first two of these substyles - 
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designated pZuraHirt and irm^itional respectively '-'the mixture of style is largely 
inadvertent, unplanned, and essentially unstable. These are the types of mixed styles 
most freqqently encountered in the present^ study,' especially where the total school 
program in English language is the unit of classification. 

A plMralist substyle is iHfgely a Icissez-faire mixture resulting from the 
delegation of authority for the curriculum to individual departme^t^/spr teachers, with 
littlfi or no overall co-ordination of programs/ It is particularly likely to- occur in schools 
Where there is a substantial turnover of staff, and the ingredients of the mixture are 
likely to change from year to year with changes of stafWA transitional substyle is likely 
to occur when a school is moving from an est^blighW pattern" towards a genuinely 
school-based curriculum , br^en a ^chbbl is endeavouring to implemeht^a nev(^pproach 
enshrined ir;^^ official curriculum documents but somewhat out of step with th^ 
conventional widsom of the practising teacher, Exj^rimental programs, or elements of 
programs, ate likely to be running alongside or as a component* of est^blisl|||^|programs, 
and there isi often an element of confusidrt and uncertainty, sometimes exacerbated by 
external constraints and internal resistance. 

The o^her two substyles - designated eclectic and syncretist respectively - 
involve a mixture of styles whicH^ deliberate and planfted for, and likely to be relatively 
stable. " They are less frequently encountered in the present study, but do occur, 
particularly in the ^ograms of individual teachers. An eclectic substyle involves a 
conscious and planned mixture of styles which recognizes individual differences and 
preferences, \and sets out to offer alternative choices^ A syncretist substyle also 
involves a conscious and planned mixture of styles, but it seeks to bring together and 
synthesize the best elements^ from a number of styles. The eclectic substyle offers 
choice from a range of alternatives; the syncretist substyle seeks to rationalize and 
synthesize the available altenoq^P^I^* 

Specific Style Types • 

It will be recalled from our discussion in y\e previous chapter that the typology of 
curriculum style as it was developed from the investigation of current practices in social 
education identified within each of the basic styles three specific style types: a Type a 
style with its focus on the discipline or subject; a Type b style with its focus on the 
society or the environment; and a Type c style with its focus on the individual learner or 
group of learners. While it has not proved possible to investigate the applicability of this 
aspect of the typology in the detailed way in which we have investigated the basic* styles, 
it is nevertheless clear from tKe investigation of language programs in the case study 
schools that within-style differences do occur, and there is evidence to suggest that the 
extended typology provides a useful way of classifying them. For example* it is clear 



that 'subject English' provides the major derivatioAal foQiis for manfl^f tlfe programs in . 
our case study schools, and this is consistent with our specific style Typf^a. Similarly it 
is clef^r that some integrated humanities and general studies programs, wliero language 
learning is closely connected with Ihfe social studies, provide, a derivational tocus which 
- is consistent with our specific style Type b; and; ^Jiumber of English as a- Second 
'Language (ESL) and remedial pro^am^^-in the case ^study schools would a^ear tJ^^be 
consistent with specific style type c. ' ' / ^ 

Thus for example the language program chosen to exemplify a Type I, br 
CQBteht-focused, style in our discussion of the basic style types (Case Study School 1) is 
also focused on* subject English, and <Jraws (ts justification ap<t substance from the body 

: _ . _ . ..^ . ... - ... .-. '. ^ . ;. ^. 

of knowHed^^ traditionally associated With the subject or discipline. It can therefore be 

more specifically classified as exhibiting a Type I (a>, or content (disciplineHocused,'; 

style. Other programs in the case study schools, however, while sharfng the content 

focus which identifies a Type I style, are not so clearly focused 'on subject English, thus 

the program ip remedial reading in another of our case study schools relies heavily on the 

use of programmed learning^ materials which, have a clear focus on content, but takes its 

'justification and substance from the identified needs of a particular -group of students, 

and is therefore more appropriately classifife^ as exhibiting* a^ Type I (c), or content 

(student Hocused, style* A Type I (b), or content (sbciety)-focused, style would appear to 

be rather more rare,*&Lt one of our case study schools &s a course in^BUsiness English 

within the Commerce Department, and another has'a^^^ig cj^rse with a substantial 

language component, both of which would appear to fit reasonably comfortably within 

such ar classification. ^ » ' ' . . ' 

■ . , * ' . . ■ ^ ■■■ 

Similarly the l^guage prog^anv chosen to exemplify a Type n, or process-focused, 

^ style in our^disciissiori of the basic style types (Case Study School 2) has its derivational 
^cus also in subject English, and can therefore be moi^e specifically classified as 

^^hibiting a Type n (a), or process (disciplineMocused, style. - On the other hand, a 
nujnber of humanities aqid' general studies pro^iams^in the case study schools, while 
sharing: this focus on process, closely integrate Language development with soci^ studies 
aQid artf therefore more appropriately classified as exhibiting a Type n (b), or process 
(society)rfocused, style, as is indicated by tj^e foUowihg paragraph from one such 
program's statement of aims: 

To this end the Humanities department aims to prpvide students with as many 
opportunities as possible for them to participate in all mode^ of language behaviour 
in^a wide range of language situations^ emphasizing the development of social 
education skills which enable the student^ to develop as independent learners and 
decision makers in society. ^ ' ; ' 

* . '■" ■ ■ ■ ■ ■ 

A number of English as a Second Language (ESL) programs and remediial programs in the 

case study schools, where . students are withdrawn from normal, classes for spfecial 
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language development programs,^|^m eqaWJy consistent with a Type H (c), o^firocess 
(studentHocused, classifky^tf6n, . ^ . 

. As we have seen from our Tearlier discussion. Type III styles appear to be rare 'in 
current practice, so that it is oior6 difficult' to determine the appropriateness of the 
spepificVstyle ti^es as\.a device for classifying within-style differences for 
contekt-^focused approaches. The CDC/AQT^an^uage Development Project, chosen to 
exemplify a Type HP, or context-focused, styll jin .our discussion of basicf style types, alsa 
has a strong focus on social interaction and would therefore appear tct be most. 
. appropriately classifiM as,a Type III (bl, or context (socij^tyf-f^^cused style. Two of the 
. scho?* in our caste study sainple run English ^s a Second Language programs in whiQh the, 

ES^>teacher gives no formal lessons as such, b,ut works with the stwderita^ in their n* 
f clasSWpms in all subject areas providing advice, assistance, and-<jultural j^iedtatipn as it 
' is required, as well as providing ^ place where, secon'd language learners can come befor-e 
or after school or during lunch hours for general support or. help, mth specific problems. 
Such programs would appear to.be appropriately classified as Typ^ HI (c), or^ cciitext 
(stj;dent)-foeused/ There, are no programs in our case study sqjiools which currently fit 
neatly into a Type ni^), or context (discipiine)-focused,, style, but it is possible to 
^onceive of a 'language in the context of literature' approach, which forms an elem^ent in 
the mixed style of *^t\fro of^our case study school profgrams,-as p?8viding the basis forlsuch 
^ classificatiqps Perhaps too a fully developed. /language acr/>ss the- 'curriculum', program 
might warrant a Type ni (a)j or context (disciplineHocusedj Classification* 

It would seem then that the typology, both in its basic and extended form,' is a ^ 
useful device for. classifying schooLprograms in English language that is cohsistca^t with 
currc^it practice jn \tlife ; junior sed5;mdary school and relevant both to the theoretical 
issues underlying language learning and the conflicting pressures impinging on the school 
program from^ outside* It should therefore prove useful not only to researctofs and 
curriculum -developers, but also to schools anxious to n^thiijk the bases\)f tftSir ^Ij^lish 
language programs and the directions they would wish them to takd* ^ ^ ' 
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One resiii^*0f tfiiB* move away fw^nf centraJUly prescribed curricula has be^n the difficulty . 

ob]^^ information on current practices in^ustrali^n scHools. Ther^is 

tt^reif^ studies designed to map; current practice and to place it ifi " 

t^|coftttxt of ciarriculum changi^r aThe present study set out to provide such a map ot 
^^cunrefit practice ih Eng^lish language curriculum in the junior secondary schooL 
^ / the investigation was carried out in two stages. The- f irst ^|Uge involved 
explordtory^case 'Studies of the Ehgllsh/li^tjifi^^ in 25 schopls in New South , 

Wales, Victoria, and, the Australian Cap|^^ Tei^l^t^^elected t 

of approaches to the curriculiim in Engi^h^jaft^ittiifiie in the junior secondary schooras . 
possible. 'The . second ^taj^e involved a more detaifed follow-up investigation ot JEnglislj^^ 
language tlJ^^^a^ms in eight of those schools identified as being repre&cntatiV^f th^^ 
broad i^ge • of ap'prbaches encdunter^d in t;^he initial |^loriator^sta^e. ^ 
quantitative and qualitative methods were used in gathering d Wte n thrclipispects d]f th|^^ 
curricQluift- tJ)e Jdeal curriculum, or what ought to be taugntp|^g planned crtirriculumif^ 

' or what it is intende<i to teach; and the operative curriculurii, oi^. what is actually 
perceived to be taught in practice 7 from the perspectives of both teachers and students, 

, as mediated and interpret^ by the outside observer (t^ . J - 

Any att^^mpt to understand current practice in linglish language curriculum must b<B 
viewed in the context of the Vapf^y changing id^ about lainguage andJanguage learning 
which have revolutionized English language curriculum d(|i|j|Aents over the past decade. 
Far fpoifn providing a brave new ^orld in the.En^sh l^ii^^jg^ 
bewildering array of new id As, coupled wilh.S^c^ea8iflg^■^^ 
accountability, have produced^ a growing uncertainty ^IW^^'feori^ English, 
language teachers concerning bNoth their Ale and ^their ^effectiVenessf Which ^ovides a, 
p^sistent underlying theme to the study of current practj|pe. y^ ^^^f: ) 

I 7 While there is som^ disagreement b^twe'en* teachers and Vuclents in their - 
perceptions of tte ideal cur^iculu^^a^^^^lish langmge^ifiere is much cfeser agreement , 
in ^heir\jfi^ptions of the operative ^rrtdul^m, .find v this general concurrence of ^ 

./f^cept Ions gives uj» som^i^ tofi denciB that the pictjugeiof current prefctice emerging from- 
the data Is a reasonably ac<Hira!|e one, at Jea^t Insofar as our case study schools aife^ 
concerned. Teachers iemd students are generally iii agreement on the maj|or emphasi^ 
given to narrative writingjj^m[tesition*^^^ reading (that is, the' detailed 

study of set books), and reading colfcprehension in .the*<|j^ative^ in English 

language in the junior secondary ' school, and the -relative lack t>f ismphasis on 'oral 
language, particularly interviewing- and language variety. The greatest discrepancies 



4^/ occur in personal w^iting^^^i^tfl^^ee^^ som^^t less emphasi^t^^^ 

essky writing and grammafJ^B^^ somewhat more emph^iedi than tJjeir, 

teadiers do. Teachers oa.'the' who lessee Jthe operatives curriculunrtin^nglish language iii, 
' the junior secondary 3chool as coming closer to meeting thei^oals and ejJpectations 
^ th^ students do, and as embodying fairly faithfully the intended emphases of their 
\pianned curriculum, ' * ^ . . - ^"^i- \. 

Among the m'ord quajftatiye features of current /practices in English language 
curriculum in the jtinior secondary -school revealed bjf-the study are: the bciririg' nature 
for both students and tieachers of much of the work done in the English language:^ 
clfi^foom; the gener^l^ uninspired-and-uninspirm^ 
. ^n^ir^t role of. commercial textbooks iiv determining much of what is d(^e iif'the 
"^^^'^^^^w '^f^ the downwSrd pressure, of '/public examinations', or v 

^ Year 12 lev^J on the cfirriculurti injthe junior'^&Epondary sohool; the 

/^g6neraJr|«fiHM refer.ence point in current linguistic theory and research as a basis . 
i;^!^ prfi^ctice; concern with the mechanics of l&nguage which* seems to^be J^jgely 
; unrelated to tne editing process; • alt almost exclusive^emphasi^ on structural-^em^ents lH; 
^^fi^^g about language; an^ a general neglect- of .oral langu^f^^evelopm ent. It w6uid 
apwtt^ap^^ to popular belief," traclitional'methofjs and 6mphasjes continue to.^ 

dominate in the JS^glish lanjguage ciirriculi^ in.,the junior secondary $fchobl;. although it 
is also true jthat this' generalized ^^ure ot>scur.es k good deal 'di*' variatipn^ in pr^ctic^:* 
both bdwe^^^li!yo4^ ,rvy ^ r \- 

-^Jn exploring thisv^variation an in)p<^tant airff^fe^^ 



^ the appl^ability to the -cijy^iculufn in English lai^a^e^ ^ 5i"^^^6 style 
jjKjey^loped during' an j^arU^uiv^stigation into current ptia<;lfc^ i^^|^^ 
Australian .schools (?iper, 197&)»v That tftiafe;identi in 
current approewhes to' -^rriculum' ^ soei^ff in' AuSt-galiaiv schools: a Type 

styl^ with its iociis on. content; a T<ype^^style/ with Jts 1rj^U6''^^^^^ and iai 

•Type HI stylevjgith itfe focui on the context I'n wflich.the learning rakes place. 

The preseA study generally confi^e^i the ^xiStence^of Type I afl^Type O^tyles in. 
• the practices of the case study schools,, andf fourid^^vidence of a Type III style intone of 
,the projects operating within . the C\i$r'^&nni Dfevelopment Q^ntrti** , Language 
Development Project; although the comrffbnW^^le type encountered. ih*the^;^i}ay was 
a Hii^ed at^le, moist fi^que^tly a mixture j^f^teMyand n styles* ; 
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The * evidence of., the case stiro'^'lfflrogram^ suggests that a Type I, or 

content-focused,' style is most^adily distinguished\^from the bth^^basic styie types by 

its greater emphasis on formal essay wnting, the mechanics oi.language, especially 

; • ■ . ■• ■ '.' -u^* 

grammar an<i' composition exercises, intensive reading, and reading comprehension; and 
' . ■ ■ • ' f • . • • . . 

its relative lack of emphasis on smcdl group discussion and ckama^and role-play, 

A Type II, or process-fpcused, style appears to be most readily distinguished from 

* • . . , * "'0'' 
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the other basic style types by its greater emphasis on personal ij^^in^ and its 
comparative lack of emphasis on the mechajiics of language; particularly gr$|n mar and 
composition exercises. It is further distinguished from a Typ^ I style by its greater 
empfhasis on interest-based reading, small group ^cussion, and drama and role*-play; and 
a so/newhat reduced emphasis on intensive reading, reading;<j^mprehension, Md publiclljj 
^speakinft- . . ./ " . ' ' . ' ''''' \ ' i 

A Type JU, or co^Kext-focused, style appears to be most readily distinguished from' 
the Other basic style types- by its^jgreater emphasis on regort- writing, editing, and oral 
language in general, particuli4rly iii^rviewing and language' Vfliriety; and its. comparative * 
lack bT -empiiasiis oh intensive reading". It is f ucther^SS^ 



its greater emphasis on interest-based and j|||||gj|^|^^r^^^ froft^ a'Type n style by 



itj^*^|j^ emphasis on formal dssay-^U of lahgu<|l^, alt'rtftigh ' 

theseki^t emphasized to the e)qtent they a3P^he> Type I, or content-focused', style, . 

Jlie e^lier social education ^tudy also idfentified three specific style types 
occulting within each of the basic styleSs: a Tj^'^a style* tw^ilh its focus on the discipline . 
or subject area; a Type-b stylej with its focus oh the society^ w the. environment; and a 
Type style, wjth its focus on the individual learner or group of learners, WJiile this 
extension of the typology was "not investigated as thoroughly as the basic style types, 
there is evidence to suggest tha]t within^tyle differences do occur In English language 
programs, and that thef"extended t^^ology provides a. useful way of classifying them. For 
example, jt^i§ clear that 'subject ^glish' provttes^a major derivational foc^^s for many of * 
the.programs in the case study schools, and this is consistent with specific style Type, a, . 
Similacly.it is clear that some integrated humanities and gerierfiffstudies programs, where 
languageleaming is closeljj connected with sodS^^uflSgon, provid a derivational fjJcus'^^ 
which is ^sistent with our specif i^Vyle Ty^^ b; *^ of Ertglish a SecgM- 

l^mnguagd? ,{ESL) and* remedial programs i^,thc^^^^e ktudy^ 1^ would appear td^ ,^ 

consistent with specific style Type c, • «^ ■ ^ ^ .. 4 

^ Table 7.1 provides a sbmnjacy ..a^he .nine specific style types of the extended 
typblogyf^ ^^^^ typical program emphases as they have dccurred in our.^ 

"^case study schools' and the CDC/ACT Language Development Project, .Bfecaiise of Ihe 
ij^ldtiye rarity of Type III styles in the case study schools, the Ty^e m (a) programs listed 



stable are hypothetical, based on elenfints in Ihe mixed ^^es of two of our case . 
^igti^'Schools, ^ . . . ^ • 

While the study has been princially a mapping exercise, it does have ^ so me 
important implications for research' and development, for school practice and teacher 
education, and for policy. In considering these implications, the first question that arises 
is the extent to which the findings of the study are applicable beyond the immediate 

sample of case study schools. The study itself of course cannot provide the answer to 

• ■ . . . . • • ■ . 

such a question; nor was it designed to ^0 so. In investigating current practices in 
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English language curriculum in the junior secondary school it V^s sought to provide not so 
much generalizatidns as a series of wocking hypotheses which are consistent with a 
substantial ^y of field observation but require further testirjg aiJb replication in a 
vfiriPty nfeaffiifttinns if their Wider applicability is to be demonstrated. These working 
hypotheses"^^ be summariz<»d as: 

,1 that Style types similar, to those identified by the study will be found in the English 

r language programs of other schools and oliher school systems; 
2 that tte characteristics of these style types will be similar to those revealed by the 
pr^^nt studyi„and_^ „ ; . ^ 1^ . 



^ that-these differences in style type will have implications for the English language 
education that students receive similar to those evident in the case study schools. 

^ '"'-'/S Implica:tions for Research and Development 

The implications of., the study, for research and developm.ent are principally, the 
Jd^monstrati.on^f need, and th€B(S$ppUcati^ giit^^concept of curriculum style to an area 

^^Jhe curriculum other than social educatioo^mp and confused directions 

S^^nglish language curriculum in the junioi^^^IfeQ^^ school which have been underlined 
1$ the study identify it as a prioirity area, for currlculufn research , and development^, - 
particularly given its central import^^se both to learning^ and to living. Of particular^5^ 
importance here are the detailed analysis of the implications of jmodern linguistic'" 
research for^dass^om prfltctice; the investigation of means whereby these insights can 
be incorporated into tilassroom practicej and the development of curriculum frdmewo):ks 
and supporting materials which make^ .i^e of these insights , in facilitating improved 
j^guage learning in Australian cla:^^^fh^« . . 

The demonstration ^-liic^^a^^ concept of , curriculum style, and the 

^.^poiogy.derived'^rorB^ to ah a^^of ^e curriculum other than .that in which 'it was ^ 
di?^lop€ii''is impoftanf in^that it e3Sen& >h^ boundaries o)f ttje coAcept aiid its pqteiA^ftg 
usefulness ^ a device for classifying thJ|j^idfe'r-;^ AustraOan j^chbols.pJJ|^ 

extension of the concept to the English language'' aree^vM^^ moreover, iorced Vs^bmfe 
*rethinking of the concept itself, and of Its relatibnsh^'^fi^the more theonfe^ issues^' 
which underpin j)ractice and the' unconscious epistemQlfl^il' and ideological assumption^* 
which determine, much of what teachers actually do in th^ classroom. It seems 

s„j;ea sonable to assume- thai its j?xten$^ to other areas of the curriculum would require a . 
similar retftkjking of the ba^tes 6^ the concept; ,so that its status must stilLbe that of a* 
working hypothesis, tested in practice in two broad areas of the junior secondary scho<^ 
curriculum but kill i^ need of further testing an^ development. ^ ^ 

Classif ications^e more or less useful as practical devices for ordering the 
complex events ot^ality so that they can bj^ more effectively inv&tigate(i ' and 
■ ■ " • ' \ \ ^ 
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understood, rather than as' the embodiment of any 'naUirar order. Ultimately, of course, 
style' is idiosyncratic; and while the typology goes some way toward^ providing a^ 
[ concejptual framework within which th^se' idiosyncracies can. be grouped and ordered, T' 
there are many^ possible dimensions of difference VhicJtl it does not account for. Clearly - ; 
. there will be occasit>ns on which it is preferable to discuss style on an idiosyncratic basis, 
; . as is frequently the hase in literary, and art criticisrW^ There will also be occasions when 
r typology' nor the idiosyncratic approacli-^will. be quite adequate to the tAsk,^- 

fjr and there will be a need. to go beyond the categorid;*i)rovided by the typology* to analys*e - 

\ .P!K{^4"is in terms of some other dimension of^ dfference.' more f appropriate to the 

-- , . •- — ■ — ^ r.ss-....':.^: 

;^PN^ there wiU aUo be occasions when .the typology provides a 

, useful analytic tool, noj only, (or researchers and develqi)ers, but afeo for schools anxious . 
, * .^o rethink the base^ of Ihein^nglish language programs, arid the directions they %ould 

iiketh^m to take. . ■> ' 

; ^'^ The study alscr raises some important . questions, for curriculum reseaiw|^ * 

particular the nature^ pf the Variables to'be investigated in mapping curriculum change. 

If differenced in stylje type are as important as they would appear t4jbe,^he jgaence of 

curriculum change *niay reside less in changes in curriculum contentll^iS^^^^^ in 

focus; *less jri-what is taught than in how it is taiught, aijd^b'w it is learned; Thus studies 
^ ' of ci*rnculum chaijge which have looked ^principally 'at'' changes -in topic areas may Be 

missing, the directions of significant cfiange, or impjitirig^ change whqce little real change ^ 

has taken place.^ isuifth studies may also IseJiji^siftg^the subtle shifts of emphasis*bfought,^i^. 

about by the use *£ particul&r textbooks or m€tterials, of t>y tfie adoption of particql^- 
... assessment procedures. ^Whethet|^. instruments juch asjthose used in the present study 

could bg^^e fined to a ^int whereAtne large scale Snapping of curficQlum^^ango could 
, • accifraA^y reflect the;se subtlfti^is" a moot point; but they d^ provide a starting point 
; > - for tackUiig tl)e prolJlem. ; ^ ' * . y & • '"'^ . r 
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"^ ^pUcfttioPg for ^^^ ge • 

Increasingly AustraUami6*icatio.n is moving away ,from the rigidly centralized contx-ol-of v . 
the school currkrulum whijjh once characterized It; and increasingly'^ecisions relating ti^^!^^^ 
the curriculum are made at the sqhooi level. All tdo frequently however schools have ' ■ 
failed to grasp* the opportunity^ offered to them to 'develop a ofelficulum which *is ^ • 
genuinely schpo^-based^ as distinct from teacher-based or subject depSwient-based; and * 
^ Hiany of those who have tried have found that they lacked the resources to carry the t^k 
f *;V through 4;o a satisfying conclusion. While it is only a modest contribution to the massive •? 
task of eurriculiyn renewal, the concept of curriculum style and the typology developed^ 
^ from it^^BOUld p^t3^^de ia |ocal point %i^und which schools could "organize their thinking 
and /their planning, at .le^st in Jhe 'ar.eas of social edueation and English language. 



Perhaps mdife importantly, by enabling sch(x>k t(9»^Jca^iflne^heir own practice! in relation 
to the rang^ Of styles identified by the stjjdy,.Qi^;^t}^ offers- a framework within 
which^ourriculum decisions 6an tfe more cleariy^iwe^^ more consispntly 

viewed in terms of their theoretical implicatioiisv - ." , . • 

" " ^ >. • 1-* ■ ■ * % 

The relationship between theory and practic^has always been a tenuous one in 

■ . .■ •■•i'-'" ■. - 

education. The fevidence^ .the stuQy suggests that it is the practical pedagogy 'of the 

classroorh rather than theoretical considerations, eitfier linguistic or pedagogical, that 
determiners curriculum emphases ihv English toguage. Of particular jnterest in this 
regard is the rOle . played by* assessment i>r^<5edures irP determining, and -sametimes 
distorting, curriculum ^emphases in the English language curriculum in the junior 
secondary schopl. One aspect of tWl^alrefiidy noted is the downward pressure of public 
^examinations att^e Year 12 level oft the curriculum in the junior secondary school. This 
of ccJurSe is a prd1i)lem not 6xt;lusively'rela.te|^'to thie ctirriculum' in English language. As 
Black|^um ha|^f6bserved more generally" of the curriculum in the junior secondary 
school: . * " .-^ . 4 3^ '- -^ 

^ On<je primary * schoottngT^ciivflfe all* thfl^ ntJost people, got. We have extended 
! - - compulsion into the siecpiiidfir^ phase, for most stude^ into the tenth year of 
schooling, without- fiindajm^ea^taUy changing -the orientation of the compulsory 
secondary years to accommodate this fact. This orientatiSh has two aspects. The 
^^*#^^ firsts is that ability SF'to acaden^ic kifld displaced in^booR^h ^^r^ remain the only' 
^fv'^/Widtisly' valued kind of ability. The isecondE^s that the ear^ secondary phase 
^ \ ^^tinues to be viewed as' pant oC^thef- seigct^ve proce^ for higher academic 
'!j|^,^:;st?idies. (mc^kburn, 1981:6f8)* " ^ * ' , - ** • ^ 

^ ^ AnotiSr,^*!^^ perJvijpstnvore insidious, aspecV^is the role played by-^iss^ment 
^^pcedures in determlning'st^dent pWcfeptions eniphas^ which, as we have; 

seen in oiin^yp^ fffeCM^^' study $rogra£n^^ may hot -be Ihe intended or etren; the actual 
emphasesJS>«ie prt)^&^^ features of language that 

arj^ most ea«i|j|^feaSurq^ it^^^ these areUhe_ features most frequently 

a^esped, espe<;iiaUy^ whepe school- or sWenfi ' ^equirem^n^ encourage this form of 
^esm«vt,»'^'d'th^^w^^^ perceivejd by students ^ and sometimes teachers.-* 

is the.most ^ilnportant. Ifn^ese-^^^ mirror program emphases, no great 

. harm is done. If, on the other ha^, they distort program emphases.;- ^requerif 
complaint by teachers ih.4h6"cg^ study 'schools - then it bepomes a c^e of; the tail 
wagging the dog. Jt seems at. least poairible th^t in 4?uch, c^«6/a ^learei*.^^^^ 
t^the theoretical underpinnings^ the program would ^ke it easier to develd^^^ment 
proc^urg;S^more Jn line with program priorities and. to argue their justification. A 
^ tinil^^^poiiit -for suiih reappraisal could be an analysis oi^curriculum style, -since it is a 
nable. assumption that differenlfes in curriculum slyte imply differences in 




♦HPfot a further analysis of this issue see isOso Collins and Hughes, 1982. 
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.evaluation^ style, and hence in assessment procedures, if only because they f( 



differ^t learning dutcomes. 

v.P^haps the most important implicat^ of the study for practice, however, is 
/^^^evido^c^jit provides of the conflicting pressurjps on t>e En^h language curricului 
^^the-ju^^ school: ^a th^me wit1^whiq|r we began th^ rep^t, and which 

^4^^|iee eT the study has orchestrated. Whife it may not be possible, t^esolve thes' 
Cconflic^ing pressures, it is possible to choose jimong them^ and to throw the weight of 
schopt behind a co-ordii!K(ted approach to thenri; and this leads us on to a consideration of 
the poUcy implications i|P4he study. 




. ^ ImplicatioH^yj^br'fouCy ^ 

> ' ■■ ' . -C?^v, 

Few schools, it seems, haVe^a. co-ordinated langua^^^licy, particularly brie which 
recognizes the role. of langua^ in learning it all siibjifect areas. While such idea#tiave^*' 
had widespread currency in trie educational debate in Australia for^more than a decad^^ 
now, they appear to have made little penetration of school practice. The Language 
Across tbe Curriculum program outlined^in Chapter 5 is exceptional among the case 
study schools; and it, by its oW^^^essme^-^has had only limited success to date. 

This in turn has implici^^^ivSj-for policy at the systeifrlev^^T-fie^ideas tttat have 
revoilutionized English langua|l^^rriculum documents'over the last decade (see Chapter 
1) do not appear to have sparked a similar r;evolution in schcnSl practice* The problem 
would seem to' lie less with the ideas themselves - although these do sometimes meet 
with considerable resistance' from classroom teachers, as we have seen in our sample 
interview in Chapter 2 - than with their implications and applications in the classroom. . 
We^are rfeminde(ifcof Christ^wid Rothery's conclusion from their survey X)f. English . 
•language curriculum dc^jj^^^^^^^ teachers had insufficient understanding of,^|fiirf4 
theoretical and res*earc^i||M syllabuses, |i'nd so had great difficult^ in^ 

interpreting them and actl^S|bth^m' (Christi and Rotfiery, *! 979:206). Tfiis has 
jmplications not only, for the d^rt^ts themselves and the way in which they are 
V^^P^ed, presented^ancJ disseniinat^4ut also for teacher education, both pre-ftgjKrice 
-and in-servic^Tand the natune and extent of the support services likely to be required if 
system goals are^ be reflectfed in changed pr^cticA in the scho^. It seems unrealistic^ 
to expect that schools/^^k|^-::^hieve the task, of cunYculum renewal in the, English 
. languagie area vyithout afgobd i^^ support than they are receiving at the morflent. 

This^in turn has impiiclatibiis for policy at the national level. It is ironical that at a 
time when initiatives are beiitg tak.en tov|[ard9^h|< development o( , a ^^^^^ 
policy (Australia, 1982), a majoj^^bnjftl ini'^ffflS^^^ 



English language area is being abahd^^ with^^^J^^ down of the Odfj^ 4 
Development Centre's Langiiage Jftevelopfiient Pr^ect. While the scope^ of a natidbal 
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language policy would need to be much wider than English language, and much wider than 
. schooling, it is clear that English language/ by virtue of its undisputed dominance in the 
economic, social arid, educational life of the community, must provi'de the cornerstone 
for aiiy such poUcy^.and that any Attempt to implement^ch a policy must coiiJfe to 
terms with the school curriculum^ and current practices in English language teaching, 
both as mother tongue and second language, in Australian schools. If the poHcy is to be 
more {han a catalogue of pious intentions it wil], need to face up to the magnitude of the 
task of implementation underlined by the evidence of the study, and the dubious wisdom 
of abandoning a_ functional and operational ^ujriculiHn development project 'which coidd_ 
help swerve those ends. — . . , 

General Conclusion 

In seeking' for f>atterns of meaning in th'ejcyrriculun^ in English language the study has 
deliberately stopped short of evaluative jiidj^merit. Its intention has not- been to 
dem6(is(rate that one style is superior^ to^.g-npther, but that styles are different, and will 
have different consequences for the kind of learning that students receive. There<^eo£8^ 
course implications in the data of the study for evaluative judgment, but ^ is for |liBj| 
practitioner to determine their relevance for his or her own praotice. ■ ' , 

Style is a way of viewing the world as hiuch as it is a mtfele of behaviour.^ tf we 
view learning principally as a cumulative process, quantitatively built up by the 
acquisition of more and more bits of knowledge, '*wje are* likely to adopt a 
content-oriented view of the curriculum and to develop a Type I style. If^n the other • 
hand we View learning principally organic process, qualitatively developed through 
doing and growing, we are lik^y to.a^pt a prpcesS-oriented view of the curriculum and* 
to develop a^Type II st^. If again we view learning- principally as an adaptive process, 

.experientially learned ijnj'esponse to changing^ituatipns and cipc^stances,-we are likely 
t<3r ado^t a context-oriented view of the curriculum and.tQ^dtJevelbp a Type III style. And 
if we have an wlectic view of Jiearning, or are ambivalent in ou^ltiews, we are likely tb 

^adopt a les^uniform view of the curriculitm and to develop a mixed style. 
, ^ The aim is not to reduce curriculuniko a single preferred style, but to enable the 

vpractition^r to improve the quality of Kls or her own preferred sty^e by developirig a 
deeper understanding of it, and of it? relationship to other styles; aird that is the point _^ 
at which critical self-evaluation and genuine curriculum renewal become possible. 
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APPEN DIX I 



The Instruments Used in the Study: 
1 The Teacher Questionnare 0' 




ERIC 



" /, - A AUSTRALIAN .COUNCIL PdR EDUCATIONAL? J^i^EARCH 

i;; ' • ;^L^JAG^ LEAJWING tJlW^ 

: .. ^ TEACHER QUESTIOWAIRE . 

* . •• ; . * \ • 

■ Difigctions for-Completing the Questionnaire 

Information given in response will usecl sbie^ly for 
reporti n g on c urrent practice^.;^^^? i3gh langua ge tea ching in Austra lian. 
schools, and will be treated witftf^bsol^te c6 . In reporting 

the findings of the study,* no ^individual or school will b0 identified by 



name. 



The questionnaire is concerned with the relative emphasis given in 
your Engli^ language programs to 'a number, of broad- aspects of- English 
language beaming. For each broad aspect, please CIRCLE the -number 1, 2, 
or 3 according to whether the particular aspect:* 

1 .receives A LOT OF EMPHASIS in J^ur. English language program; . 

2 receives SOME EMPHASIS 'in you^gglish. languagi^ program, ,. but not a lot 
recelve^i^ITTLiE OR NO EMPHASIS in,^f>^ English,, language progi;am.. 

^^i-questionnaire also recoj^i^esja' ^te^^^^ the teacher' 

/^' estimate of the emphas.^. jwjjich^slrbuld be given to^a particular aspect; 

jteif ei^h'asls it is given in*'t)r^^aJi^^d prpgr^^^^ and tV /PmphasiV it ' ^ 

lactualiy receives in thq clasjrooii. . ^ 
. . ' We have therefore provided for ailfwers to b^e .given in 1^^^^ 
labelled Ideal Program^, Program as I'lannedj and Pro^raiA in Practice^ should 

' ypu w'i(jttic> maka'these distinctions in your responses. 

By-^l lieal Vrogram. we are not seeking to invite fanciful or Utopian 
i^'sponifi* but tc^ allow >ou to record the emphasis you would give each of 
these aspects if had the freedom and the opportunity to teach €fe soft 
of program youJ^Heve* is required. / " 

By providing a distinction b^twee^i Program as Pllrpned and PAgram in. 
Practice we are recognizing fhat, fd.r many teachers, there is often a gap' 

^'^tween what is planned and. what actually happens in the classrobr, and 
ptW^din^ :the opportunity for you to record such a distinction if you 
pexdeiy^e it in your ; ; 

; ' ^ Hbwiffvej, the >jJtoyii^ the three cplumns is intended to facilitate 

yoixr re^^es, not to '^pJLicate them, and if for ai\y or all of thelp. ' 



aspects you do -hot perceive these distinctions to exist, please fj.ll in your 
responses in the fiTst column only and ign.Are the second and third column. 
Similarly, -if you perceive a distinction between your ideal and your planned^ 
pro^m^ but not be;f;weea your planned program and your /program in practice, 
then fill in the fixst two co'lumns only and ignore the third colunm.' 

You arQ reminded that the investigation j.s confinied to upper grimary • ' 
and^iower secondary schooling (Years 5-^*10) and is a gtudy of actual practices * 
-.in English language, teaching. W|i^uld ^thefte'fore ask that you .respond on 
_ ___the - basis -of^the-- actual- program(s)-you-are -teach^ing,- - whether -or. not-you -are-^ — 
ipiSponsibre for the nature- of the progrMi^and Whether or nc^you aie in- ' / 
»^^;r^P*^ ' • ' 

Wherip there is a conflict in your responses^'arising from the fact that • 
you are teaching more than one program, or at.^raore than one y^aS'l'evel, ' . 
plaa#5,4nswer in relatidn. to the program/year leve^i in which you currentljr 
' spefld most teaching *time . ^ t 



THANK YOU FOR* YOUR fiyE AND CO-OPERATiON 



Primary /Se^ond^ry. . . . 
Year Level (s)' taught 
Subjec|:(s) taught: 



PLEASE COMPLETE 



n^ish/Ldnguage Arts L— [ ■ . OthXr (please Specify) 
EagAsh as a Second Language | .[ 



Initial Migrant- English . | 



Remedial 



1 A LOT OF EMPHASIS 

2 SOME EMPHASIS 

^ — 

.3 bITTLE OR NO EMPHASIS 



4^ 



T 



\ Ideal Program Program in 
Program « Planned Practice 



A WRITING 



1 Narrative writing 

2 Report writing, 

3 Formkl essay writing 

4 Personal writing 

5 Editing 



. 1 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 



12 3 

1 2 3 

12 3 

1 2 *3 

1 2 3 



1 ^2 



2 3 
2 -3 
3 

2 3 
2 3 



B MECHANICS 



Grammar 

e'g. parts of speech, phrases, 
clauses, subject and 
predicate etc. 

Spelling 
eg. rules, list^^ spelling ' 



games 



Composition exercises 
.eg. sentence correction, paragraphing, 
punctuation etc. 



1 2.3 



1 2 3 



1 2 3 



1 2 3 



1 2 3 



1. 2^ 3 



1 2. 3 

1 '2 3 

1 "2 3 
V 



C, READING 

1 Intensive reading , ^ 

eg. set^ books, * 

2 Extensive reading 

eg. wide reading schemes 

3 Interest -based reading ' 

4 Remedial reading 

. 5 Reading comprehension 

i.e. comprehension exercises on 
written material 



1 2 
1 2 



1 2 
1 2 
1 . 2 



3 

3 

3 
3 
3 



1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 

1 2 3 



12 3 

*^ 3 

1 2 3 

1.2' 3 

1 2 3 



PLEASE TURN OVER 
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1 A LOT OP EMPHASIS ; • , 

2 SOME EMPHASia ^ ; '4^ ;j . , ' v 

3 LITTLE OR NO EMPHASIS ; 

f Ideal Program as Program in 
Program Planned Practice 



D TALKING AND LISTENING • 



1 


Small group discussion' 




3 


1 


2 


3^ 


1 


2 


3 


2 


Drama/ role -pi ay 




.3 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


3 


Public speaking 
eg. debates, prepared talks etc. 




3 


1 


'2 


3 


1 


2 


^ 


4 


Interviewing 


i 2 


'3 


1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


5 


Listening cpraprehension 
*i.e;; comprehension exercises on 
spoken mqjeVikl 


i'^2. 


3 


"1 


2 


3 


1 


2 


3 


6 


Language vaj-iety* 

eg. accent, dialect> register etc. . 


1 2 


3 


1 


2 


'3 


1 


2 


3 



PLEASE RETURN TO ME DURING THE NEXT 
' TWO DAYS 



THANK YOU FOR YOUR TIME AND CO-OPERATION 



Kevin Piper 

Senior Research Officer 
Learning and TeachiiVg Division 
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APPENDIX n 



The Instruments Used in the Studyi[^ 
2 ;rhe Student Q-Sort Cards 



9 a 



The student Q-sort cards were designed to parallel the items on the^teachep 
questionnaire, and consisted of 19 cards with the items worded as follows:- 

Al WRITING STORIES " * . • " ^ " . 

A2 WRITING REPORTS ^ - : . ' 

A3 WRITING ESSAYS . V, * " . 

A4 - WRITING ABOUT YOUR OWN THOUGHTS AND FEELINGS . • 



Bl GRAMMAR 



e.g. . parts of speech (nouns, verbs., adjectives,* etc.) 
. ' phrases and- clauses - ' 

subject^and predicate etc.* ' * 



B? SPELLING 

e.g. . spelling lists 
. sSpeJling-j^rul.es 
. spelling games,** etc.^ 
\ \ ^ . 

B3 COMPOSITION EXERCISES .^^ 

e.g.' . sentencp correction 
paragraphing 
punctuation, etc. 



CI STUDYING A SET BOOK " - 

(eve^'ybody in the class studies the same book) 

• C2 READINCS^ A LOT OF BOGIES ^ i . 

Je.g^ . books borrowed from the library * ' 

^ ■ - ' - 

».CX 'READING- 5OOKS WHICH INTEREST VOU AND WHICH YOU CHOOSE FOR YOURSELF 



C4* GETTING H^LP'WITH DIFFICULTIES YOU OR YOUR CLASSMATES HAV.E WITH. 
READING . " . ' ' . 

G5 " READING COMPREHENSION ' ' . ^ _ . , 

, (answeriijg quest'iorts on* a passage you have been asked to ready 

- / • . ; ' *99 > ' - 



Dl * DISGUSSING IN SMALL GROUPS; ^ 

D2 , ACTING • . o- . . 

e:g. . class plays ' ^ y 

, _;role play, etc, • . ' 

D3 PUBLIC SPEAKING . , ' 

e.g.' , debating • ^ 

t? ■ , " . ' '* 

,• prepared talks, etc, ^ 

D4 INTERVIEWING H • ^ - 



D5 LISTENING COMPREHENSION , t 

' (answering questions on something you have been asked to^listen to) 



D6 LANGUAGE VARIETY / 

e.g. . different accents. 



. different dialects , . p - 

different waVs of talking in different situations . 
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